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improve social studies in the secondary schools in Iowa. 
Perspectives^ part one of the two-pgirt series, presents inform€ition 
and background to aid in the rjaform, innovation , and evaluation of 
social studies programs'. This supplement is designed to stimulatie » 
collective teacher use of Perspectives as a qne-semester inservice 
training and curriculum revision program. The 9^14% includes a short 
prientation' to Perspectives and provides a brief summary of the 
content and methodology of the handbook. The bulk of the guide deals 
with the task of plugging a specific content area into Perspectives" 
methodolog^Lcal and analytical framework as a prototyp^p for further 
curriculum revision. The content focus is limited to law-related 
^education for a K-12 curriculum. The units focus on planning a 
program, the incorporation of objectives, questioning, values, 
inquiry, simulation, evaluation, and analytical perspectives. A 
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INTRODUCTION 
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By January 31, 1975, some 4,000 individual copies of Pe/UpeotcfC^ : 
Social Studit6 7-12 were placed in the hands of most secondary social 
studies teachers in Iowa. This dissemination represents the culmination 
of a three and one-half year effort by the duthor and. the Department of 
Public Instruction to improve the way s»6cial studies is taught in the 
secondary schools of Iowa. 

Part I of Pe/i^pectcue^ treats the pedogogical movfes associated with 
objectives, questioning, valuing, inquiry, simulation and evaluation as 
"Methodological Perspectives" which are necessary prerequisites for mean- 
ingful curriculum change. As a change model. Part I of ?(LHjbpt(ltL\)QA> is 
designed to whet the teacher's appetite for the "new" Social studies^and 
to create a climate of opinion conducive to district-wide curriculum re- 
vision. The assumption underlying Part I of the handbook is the* contention 
that experience, analysis and application of the content and methods of the 
new curricula can, if -it Is used reflectively, change teacher beha'vior pat- 
terns. 

« 

"Analytical Perspectives," Part II of the handbook, is designed to aid 
teachers individually or collectively to systematically analyze key aspects 
of the total school curriculum. The assumption underlying Part II of 
PM^ptctivU is that analysis of tj^acher behavior, curriculum materials, 
and school district programs will provide the parameters within which 
curriculum change can take place. 

Patt III, "Implementation Perspectives," is designed to codlesce this 
curriculum experience and analysis into a workable curriculum revision pro- 
gram. The ten step" curriculum revision model that makes up Part III will 
provide the teachers of Iowa an opportunity to ^ply their experiences 
and theoretical backgrounds to curriculum revision in their own classes 
and school districts. 

Part IV, "Resource Perspectives," providies the kind of up-to-date 
resources necessary to support and maintain a vibrant social studies 
cutriculum in the schools. 

The problem being addressed in^this P>^e4 ' 4 (jtlixLt does not treat 
VdAMptcXivU as 'an educational product, but rather its concern is with the 
extent to which VQA^pt(Uti\JU brings about the change it advocates. ?QJi- 
6p2.ctivt6 , as it/^s presently written, is designed for use by individual 
teachers working In their own classrooms. 

This supplementary VKU^Jflt^A^ I Gvu^dt is designed to stimulate collective 
teacher use of ?2A^pt(ltL\JU .as a semester-long inservice training and curri- 
culum revision program. Th6 potential for change is greatly increased if 
teachers can form into task-oriented action groups with the interaction, 
encouragement and mutual support that cjollective behavior provides. The 
guiote will ^include a short orientation tb VVUiptttJjJU and provide a brief 
•^summary of the content and methodology of this handbook. The bulk of the 
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guide, however, will deal with the task of plugging a specific content area 
Into P€/L6pcctcue^* methodological and analytical framework as a prototype 
for later more extenolve curriculum revision. The initial content fociis 
will be limited to law-related education but the scope^of treatment will 
be expanded to include the entire K-12 curriculum. It is hoped that this 
Initial troiE^jtment of one social studies .area will be followed by aa equally 
systematic treatment of the others. » 
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ftN ORIENTATION TO PERSPECTIVES. 



Educators pay lip service to the fact that people "learn by doing," 
but rarely do they apply the principle to themselves. If school ad- 
lainistrators and teache^i are tp make sense out of the curriculum reform 
movement, they must begin to utilize the products and jgrocesses ,of the move- 
ment. Through the systematic use o£ the new materials, educators in Iowa 
can develop the /criteria to analyze, evaluate, modify and incorporate the - 
coiltent and methods of the "new" social studies into their school programs ^ 
as alternatives "to what is presently being done. If this implementation can 
take place, teachers will capture the spirit of an age and continue into the 
107O*s the'ufomentum of curriculum reform started in the 1960*s. 

c * 

Assumptions 

^ The purpose of PeMpQ.cXivu is to provide the teachers of Iowa ^y±th 
the necessary background to revise their school curriculum. Impetus for 
curriculum change has not come from programs based on traditional curriculum 
assumptions which were limited in their scope to the products of learning, 
fore the poor curricuJ,um-poor teaching-poor curriculum cycle can be 

ken, curriculum ij^isumptions must be broadened to include the process 
timing and thGf^ creative involvement of teachers in these processes. 
P^UpQ.cJX\/Q^ is based on the following new or reused assiamptions about 
learning and curriculum change j ^ * 



1. Meaningful curriculum revision cannot take place without a 
©inlilar revision in the attitudes and teaching behaviors of 
the people who jsQe it. 

y 

2. The degree to which the new project materials are used in * 
the schools is *he degree to which the project content and 
methodology become viable alternatives to what is presently 

' being used. 

s 

3. At this^ moment the most efficieiit use of teacher time in 
curriculum revision precludes the development of teacher-made* 
materials ji Instead, teachers should be encouraged to analyze, 
evaluate, select, and adapt what is valuable from the exist- 
ing pool^f curriculum resources. 

4. Scope and sequence in curriculum should be conceptually based, 
rather than be based on geographic Regions or historical 
chronology. 

« 

5. The use of new curriculum and the subsequent incorporation of 
inquiry based methodology will allow teachers to be the change 
agents in curriculum. By continually selecting new materials 
which support a process-based curriculum, the teacher can truly 
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5, (cont.) . > 

become the dynamic component within the curriculum. Thip . I 
will Qhx)rten the'"thinkdr to pupil chain" that has alwaya 
separated what is happening/ on the fion^iero o£ knowledge 
and what is being taught in| the achoolQ.. 

6. P^Mpactivu wi41 be effective in preparing for curriculum* 
change if it ig Qupjorted^by innovablva curriculum matt^rialo, 
by dedicated teachelo and adminin.tratoro, and by communica- 
tion feedback from .£>tudenta, colleagues and the community 

as a whole. , ^ 



Rationale 

School visitations as well as recent literature in educational journals 
demonstrate that the federally finanted curriculum efforts of the 1960's are 
not bein*g implemented in the schools. The prefect developers who authored 
the "new" social studies were very addpt in the research and development phases 
of curriculum change but once the projects were completed they ignored the 
very important phases^ of dissemination and implementation. , The potential value 
of fhese new social studiei^ projects as curriculum alternatives can be seen 
in the variety -and scope tsf the materials now available for classt'oom use. 
As valuable as the productis^of the reform movements are for innovative plass- 
room teaching, the processes used by the reformers in developing, designing 
and evaluating their materials may prove to be the most valuable contribu- 
tion of the new social studies. The processes underlying the student^ materials 
force the students to take an active role in fheir own. learning. In a like 
manner, the processes underlying the teacher materials forc^ a reversal of 
the traditional teaching role. Used in tandem, the new student and teacher 
materials can provide better social studies content for the classroom, and 
at the same time, can be powerful instruments in changing the behavior of 
the people who use them. 

General Objectives « ^ • ^ ^ 

The purpose of Part I of P2MpQ.ctiv<l6 is to provide teachers experience 
in using the instructional processes of goal specification, questioning, 
valuing, inquiring, simulating, and evaluating to improve learning in their . 
own classrooms. This general goal orientation^ presupposes that teachers 
will be able to answer the following broad questions, and through the process » 
of answering them, come to know and to value: 
f 

^ What should be taught? 

What constitutes thinking? " . 

Ifliat should be valued? 

What sustains an open learning environment? 
What aspects of instruction can ^simulate reality? * 
What is necessary to determine if learning has taken place? 




Informational Objectives (Cognitive) 

In answer to the question, ^Whot 6kouJbi be taught?^^ 

1« Participants will be provided examples of perf orman„ce-based 

objectives and be required to categorize the objectives accord- 
ing to the fpllowing classifications: Student Role Orienta- 
tion; Levels of Thought; Domains of Response and Structure. 



/2. ^Pclrticipants will be provided examples of performance-based 

objectives and will be required to transfom these objective's 
^ into test items that measure their intended* beharviors. 

3. Participants will be provided examples of objectives at the 
information or knowledge level and b^ required to rOwj^te those 
objectives into objectives that required higher »level thought ^ 
processes as outlined -in the taxonomies of educational objec- 
tives . " - 

In answer to* the quedftion, **What ComtiXatQ^ tkinlung?*' * 

4. Participants will be provided a familiar social science concept 
and the subject matter content suitable for teaching the con- 
cept. They wil] demonstrate their ability to writo^eneric 
questions by sequencing them according to the three cognitive 
tasks outlined in the Taba Model. 

5. Participiants will be provided a list of question categories 
and ^a series of oral clas^eroom questions . They will demon- 
strate their understanding of Parsons' Schedule "A" by match- 
ing the category system to the questions. 

6. Participants will be able to write each of Parsons' Schedule 
'*B" response categories following a hypothetical student remark 
which would call for designated responses. 

\ ■ ^ ' 

In -answer to the question, '^Whot should be VaMizd?'' 

7. Participants should recognize the need for affective develop- 
ment on the part of <^tudents and be able to list worthwhile- 
intellectual, public, and personal values. 

8. Participants will be provided the names <;.of various approaches 
to values education and demonstrate their understanding of the 
approach by listing weaknesses unique to each. 

In answer to the que'^stion, ^^WkaX''6lJi^tcuiyl^> an opm ZoM/iyiing mvViomznt?^' 

9. Participants will be able to infer from the various student 
role orientations pf teachers, the type of inquiry implied in 
each orientation and match the two using the number of teacher 
cues as criteria. 
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10. Participants will Ije provided an outline of the.Suchman Model 
of Inquiry and a description of a teaching' sequence. They 
will demonstrate an understanding of each component of the 
model by assuming the role of a student in the example and 
describing the process of inquiry ethe student goes through. 

In answer to the ^ question, "W/ia>t (Upzct6 0^ in^jUuictcon can 6^iiloCt^ 

^ ■ 

11. Participants will be provided with an outline of the various 
structural components of a simulation and fill in the outline 
with appropriate examples from one of the simulations treated 
in the workshop. 

12. Participants will be -able fo describe appropriate teaching 
strategies to implement simulation, varying the strategists 
according to the differing teacher rQlaB required in the 
game introduction, in the actual gamia Activity, and in tho 
final game debriefing. 

In answer to the question, "W/lot ^ n(L(lU6(Vltj tO dttOJonim lOjOJiyi- . 
InQ hoi takm placz?" 

13. Participants will acquire and be able to .demonstrate a repertoire 
of teaching strategies and be able to use those strategies 
withip the limits of sound teaching theory. ^ 

14. Participants, will recognize the functional relationship be-- 
tween objectives and evaluation by being able, to match ^ 
specific objectives with the test items that measure them. 

15. Participants will be able to judge the evaluation ^nstrt^en^^s ^ 
used in PoMAptCtLvQ^ and criticize them in terms of suc^i instruct 
tional components as ; ^ objectives , assessment, activities, im- 
plementation, evaluation, and hidden components. 



Informational Objectives (Affective) 

As a result of using P^i6p2,(itivU i 

1. The participants will value a learning climate which promotes- 
inquiry in the classroom. They will demonstrate this through 
a preference for a climate which permits the use of: 

a. Student-centered ^dlK^vities 

b. Audio and visual aids 
C. Simulation and role playing o 
d. Newspapers and magazines 
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1. (cont.) 

e. Evaluation measuring student attitudes 
'f . Higher level classroom questions 

g. Lessons which challenge student beliefs and attitu4e3 

2. The participants will value a learning climate which promotes 
% inquiry in the classroom. ( They will demonstrate this through 

less frequent lise of : 




a. Teacher-dominated clajs^room discussion 

b. Teacher lectures 

c. Recitation on textbook readings 

d. Evaluation for the sole purpose of grading students 

The participants will feel less threatened by student activity ' 
in the classroom and be more comfortablje with methods which 
promote: * a- j 

a. Group work, debate, and managed student conflict * 

b. Student involvement in lesson planning 

c. The freer flow of ideas and' feelings in the classroom 

d. Student to student interaction, 

^ e. A stimuli rich classroom environment . \ 

4. The participants will be more inclined to take an interdisciplinary 
approach to learning by selecting curriculum: 

a. Which stresses student activity 

b. Which emphasizes the development of thinking skills 

c. Which deals with persistent social problems 

d. ^ Which treats concepts as ^tools for student thought v/ 

e. Which deals with the models used by the social scientist 
to understand his world 

Informational Objectives (Skill) 

# 

By completing the application sections of each workshop theme parti- 
cipants will not only understand and value these methodological perspectives 
they will be able to use them to carry out the curriculum revision mandates 
of Parts II and III of ?ilAMp(lCJti\JQA . 

1. Participants will be able to use linear models as tools in 
the classification and interpretation of data, 

2. Participants will b6 abUe to use cybernetic analysis to look 
at comple:ic systems of human behavior. 



These are the only objectives that will not be evaluated formally in 
the program. Because they are skills, the participants should be evaluated 
t;hroughout the course on their repeated attempts to apply the skills. 

^ . ■ \ . . 

n 



Partlcipanto wiljSvUe-able to apply cybernetics to the learning 
proceaaand be able to incorporate syatema management tech- 
niqueg in improving instrucJiion. ' • 
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•. ''^^ ORGANISATION OF PERSPECTIVES v ' 

, One of the reasons for the . lag In out; school currlc\jilum is that 
education fs^not viewed as an dntegrated process of instruction. Teacherp 
often see their own individual clasBroom -in isolation from the broader 
.^>^B<yial contesct . of which it is'' a part. This myopic view of educatj.on ; 
cements teachers ^into a traditional posture which blinds them to the myriad 
of forces that are operating to change the school curricylum, In thi? 
traditional posture, the teacher will seldom develop a conceptual grasp 
of the processes of instruction. By failing to g^i;^p education as "imtruc- 
tional process" the. teacher will be unable to consider the wide range or 
instructional alternative^ that ara available. The tdacher will be unable 
to -see the interrelajtedness^^bf isolated classroom experiences to the broader 
Instructional process of which it is a part. Education is*^a system, but 
before it can operate as a system the teacher, must be able to reduce educa- 
fioft into its component parts and come to ^rips with the relationships 'that 
tie the system together. 



A model is a simplification of reality which allows the observer to 
see the structural relationships between the component parte of anything 
and' its whole./ Model bu:fi<iing is necessary in education^f or i f teachers 
are to grow in the profession they must develop an experl^Il^tal posture" toward 
-teaching. In- that posture they will make and tesp hypothesis about instruc- 
tion and constantly re-evaluate teaching in light of-the^r findings. It 
is this experimentation which will allow the teacher to become the chailge 
agent in the instructional process and not only close the gap between theory 
apid practice, but develop new educational theory better suited to the educa- 
tional needs of today and tomorrow. 

The model of curriculum revision underlying P2Mp<LCtivt6 could be 
simplified into four components. It is a linear model because each com-f 
ponent of the piodel builds on the one that came before. 



Methodological 
Perspectives 



Analytical 




Implementation 




Resource 


Perspectives 




Perspectives 




Perspectives 



In the first component of the model, teachers utilize the content and 
methodology of the new social studies in a format designed to develop new 
perspectives about teaching. In the second component of the model, teachers 
bring these new perspectives to bear on their own curriculum an'd analyze it 
in terms of how well it meets the needs of the students in their schools. 
The third component of the model assumes th^t the teachers will initiate 
curriculum reform, and it not only provides a framework for change, it 
points .out the problems that can be anticipated while undergoing a district- 
wide curriculum revision. The final component of the model provides support 
systems to aid the actual curriculum revision that takes place. 
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I. 



Methofiological Perspectives 



The purpose of Part I, "Methodological' Per&pectives is to provide 
encounters with the content and' methodologies of .the new social 
studies so that teachers will interact with model curricula. Through 
the analysis of these encounters, the teacher will develop a way of 
thinking .about ^e^rning which will promote better social studies 
content, improved teaching strategies, and a mGre stimulating learn- 
ing environment. .The experience and analysis of various Ideas, 
theories, constructs, and ways of thinking about curriculum will 
be followed by thpir application in the teacher's own classroom. 

FIGURE 1 presents the internal organization of . Par't I and the various 
components that make up the section. 
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A. The new social studies provide a rich curficulum base which sup- 
plies much of the content utilized In PoMptC^UvU.^ Many of the 
activities used in Part I are taken directly ftom project materials 

' that now exist. These materials serve two functions: first, they^ 
introduce teachers to the types of curricula that are avallab;Le 
and second, they Illustrate the methodological th'femes that, make 
up the inservice aspects o£ the program." . 

B. The change model used in ?2Mpt^\JU embodies the "learning by 
doing" principle. The model is based on the assumpt'lon that the 
best way to learn the content and methodology^ of an exemplary , 
curriculum is to experidlnce it. The education-il theory used. to 

-analyze the experience will be functional because it is related 
to the teacher's actual classroom setting and evaluated in terms 
of meaningful student learning. The Experience, Analysis, Applica- 
tion model is designed to change teaching perspectives through 
the utlllZ2|tlon of the content and methods of the new social studies 
With this content and^methodological betckground the teacher can 
^ ^become the change agent in curriculum. Each of the six method- 
ological themes are treatnad through Interrelated chapters that 



learning system leading to an increasingly sophisticated level ,of 
Involvement on the part of teachers. 

C. The structure of the program begins in Chapter I with a treatment 
of educational "Objectives" within the broader context of sound 
educational planning. Chapter II on "Questioning" and .Chapter 
III on "Valuel" underscore the need to treat cognitive, affective, 
and skill objectives so. that students reach higher levels of think- 
ing and valuing in the classroom. Chapter IV on "inquiry" and 
Chapter V on "Simulation" treat alternative ways of looking at 
leam>ing and curriculum, all designed to move the teacher toward 
a more systematic and consistent philosophy of education. Chapter 
VI. on "Evaluation" provides an already sensitive teacher with 
tpols to answer the how, when, where and why questions of learn- 
ing. Evaluation becomes more than a way of grading students; it 
becomes a tool which will allow teachers to utilize past leam-'^^ 
ing toward the Improvement of present and future learning. 

Analytical Perspectives 

Better social studies content. Improved teaching strategies, and a 
more stimulating learning environment will Increase teagher sensi- p 
tlvity to good curriculum. The purpose of Part II, "Analytical 
Perspectives," is to look at the components of curriculum and to 
determine how they influence the type of learning that takes place 
in the schools. FIGURE 2 presents the Internal organization of 
Part II and the various components that make up the section. 




themes represent a total 
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Analytical Perspectives 
Part II 



B 



Interaction 
Analysis 
Chapter VII 




Curriculum 
Materials 
Analysis 
Chapter VIII 



District-Wide 
Curriculum 
Analysis 
Chapter IX 



In her book, St/L<U&gle^ . ^Q/i Plann&d CuajUhuIoa ZnnovcutCon; Tea^fe^^ 
College Press, Columbia University, New York, 1970, Matcella 
Lawler. has organized curriculum into a model showing the' relation- 
ship between the student, the curriculum, and the teacher. Lawler 's 
use of a wheel as an" analogy for curriculum places the teacher, the 
various components of curriculum, and the student into perspective. 
The outside rim of the wheel is;The. teacher who mediates between •: 
what is happening in the World ahd what takes place in the classroom. 
The Methodological Perspectives of Chapters I-Vl strengthens the 
.teacher s mediating role in the learning process. The spokes qf the 
wheel are its supports in the form of instructional tools which the 
teacher uses to change student behavior. Part I of P&fUp&cMvu 
introduces these tools while Part II insures that the teacher can 
interrelate all of the inst»tTCtional sub-components into worthwhile 
social studies programs. Tfie hub of the wheel is the student around 
which the entire curriculum turns. Student behavior is the focus 
of Part II as it is reflected in each of the analysis systems used 
in Chapters VII -IX. 
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B. ^Interaction analysis can provide systematic and quantitative feed- 
back on student and teacher behavior ln»the clabsMom. Chapter 
*VII will provide techniques to map this behavior ^nd will help 
teachers develop their own Instruments of analysis. Interaction - 
analysis will help teachers close the gap between what they know 
to be true about learning and what takes place in their day to day 
teaching. 



0 

C. Because of the scope, yariety, and expense of project materials, it 
is necessary that teachers have the criteria to make wise curriculum 
choices. Chapter VIII provides for the type of systematic curriculum 
analysis which is vital if schools are to have sound social studies 
content embodied in worthwhile instructional materials. 

D. If Pe/Lipcctcue^ is effective in changing teachers as individuals, 

it will have little impact on the total curriculum Unless collective 
teacher and administration action is taken. Chapter IX is based on 
a district-wide curriculum analysis whith will point out the weak- 
ness of the existing curriculum and provide criteria to follow in 
the curriculum revision which should logically follow. 

HI. Implementation Perspectives 

The purpose of Part III is to weld the teacher's methodological axtd 
analytical perspectives into an active curriculum revision. /Part I and 
II of P2JU>pt(ltiveJ> could be considered support systems for curriculum 
change in that they influence both teaching behavior and curt^lculum 
norms. It would be anreallstic to think, however, that the teacher and 
the curriculum are the only normative influences dn the schools. Some 
norms wbrk against change. Barriers to change are associated with over- 
crowded classes, non-teaching duties, poor facilities, limited finances, 
and the lack of administrative and community support. In most school 
districts the rewards of the system accrue to those who maintain the 
status quo. To overcome inertia and to enliven the "comfortable" 
curriculum, change must be purposeful, systematic and planned. FIGURE 
3 presents the internal organization of Part III and Part IV of 
P2A^p%ffJ>ivt6. Parts III and IV' are treated together because of their 
close^Supportive relationship to Parts I and II. 
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FIGURE 3 
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• A. Implementation Peropectives establishes ..a comprehensive ten-step * 
curriculum r^is ion "program providing guidance for the entering, 
starting, ma^Lntaining,. and monitoring phases of curriculu^ re- 
vision. Although the entering strategies are a self-contained 
portion* of the revision program, Step 1 and Step 2 are a natural 
outgrowth of Part I and II of Pe/LApecttue^ . The starting strat- 
egies are based on a problem-solving approach to curriculum change 
in which selected materials undergo limited ^ield testing and 
evaluation. During the maintaining strategies teaching trials 
^e expanded and the resulting courses are formalized and dis- 
seminated throughout the entire school system. The monitoring 
phase of the process is concerned with keeping the curriculum 
flexible and up to date. 

B. The information included in the Resource Perspectives provides an 
up-to-date resource guide to supplement the ty^ of curriculum 
change envisioned in Pe/L6pccXcue6 . Resource Perspectives have 
been used throughout; first, as they relate to tlie new social 
studies which provided input into the program, and second, as* 
resources used to support the type of experimentation and imple- 
. mentation envisioned in Part III. 
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'AN ORIENTATION 'to THE PRESENTER'S GUIDE • , 

Stated In Its broadest terms the goal of P2MpZCtLv2^ is to aid the 
teachers of Iowa in the ultimate revision of their social studies curri- 
culum. This goal 1"^ partially served by the present format of P2A6ptCJtivQ^ 
which allows its Use by individual teachers. The format is realistic given the 
limitations on teacher time and the demands made by their crowded workday sched 
ules. The present format takes these limitations into account. Yet an 
alternative format permitting the use of P^^pecttfe^ by groups of teachers 
would greatly enhance its Impact. Under the design suggested in this guide, 
groups of teachers can use the same teaching themes, outlined for the iiv- 
dividuSl t eacher^ in a format conducive to group inservice work. The in- 
service format has. the advantage of involving teacheirs collectively in the 
difficult task of curriculum revision. The inservice format should insure 
wider ^involvement and, in turn, have a greater impact on social studies 
instruction in lowa.^chools. 

The flexibility of using P^UpZCtiveA as an inservice program by groups 
of teachers increases the potential of PoJUpO-CtivQ^ as a teacher training 
and. curriculum revision tool. As an ideal, a complete revision of social 
studies curriculum has a great deal of appeal. As a practical matter, however, 
it makes better sense to carry through a limited revision based on a specific 
area of the curriculum that needs attention. A limited revision could then 
become a prototjqpe for addressing other more inclu^sive areas of the curriculum 
that need change. A limited application would have two additional benefits: 
the first benefit being a specific content orientation which is presently 
lacking in the application "B" sections of PeA6pectcv;e4 , and tjie second bene- 
fit being the reality of a PKQj5z^vt2A^ 6 GiuAz to PQAiipZc}U.\)U which forces 
teachers to deal with a legitimate and manageable educational concern. 
This problem focus assumes that teachers can read PoAMpzcXJj^U on their own 
for a general background, thus freeing the guide and the inservice program 
it treats, from needless duplication of activities. This content focus 
vJill provide the inservice programs a task orienta4:ion they might otherwise 
be lacking* It will also allow the revision process to involve elementary 
as well as secondary school teachers. 

k 

Program Methodology 

■f 

The methodological perspectives of objectives, questioning, values, 
inquiry, simulation and evaluation will be organized into a model of in- 
struction which will be equally suitable to the development of a single 
lesson plan, or to the development of a year-long course of study. The model 
which follows is simil^^r in design and function to the model Used to organize 
F2A6pQ,(ltivQ^ ^ but it uses computer terminology and can be applied to a great 
number of process- related activities. 



Injguts 



Transactions 



Outputs 



When applied to the Instructional process, the inputs could represent the 
blend of tiipe, space, materials and personnel that go into instruction. The 
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trartsiactlons could be the lnteract;Lons of all of these inputs in daily 
school encounters. The outputs . could be the amount of learning measured 
in behavior change that has taken place^as a'result of the instructional 
process. This model, like the one used in P^Mp^ctLvd^, shows the inter- , 
relatedness of each of the model components and indicates the functional 
relationships that exist between them. 

The instructional model used in the P^(Utnt2A^6 GlUdi will take this 
linear model one step further by adding the two components necessary to ' j 
make it a cybernetic system of analysis. A cybernetic model has a linear ^ - 
base similar to the model presented above and helps explain how change 
in one of the instructional components will affect; change in the others. 
In additipn to that, it has standards and measurement components linked by 
a self-corrective feedback, loop that together provide for goal setting 
and goal maintenance. v * ^ 

/-\ . , /\ ■ ^_ /^- 

Standards] — > Inputs — > <Transaction^ > Outputs 5^ jEvaluatioti 



^ Feedback Loop 



I 

When applied to the instructional process the standards would De instruc- 
tional objectives written as behavioral prescriptions to define the goals of 
the "ibtt^r actional process. The inputs would represent the time, space, 
materials and personnel that go into instruction. The transactions would 
be the interaction of the various teacher, student and curriculum inputs in 
learning activities which are central to the' instructional process. The 
outputs would be the amount of learning achieved on the part of students in 
the system. .Evaluation would measure the correspondence between behavioral 
outputs and instructional objectives and would initiate any corrective 
action needed to bring student behavior into line with the pre-established 
standards of performance. A cybernetic model of instruction was basic to 
the planning of PoMptcZLvu. Cyberr|ietic planning' will be equally-basic 
in the development and evolution of this Pn,qM(iYitQA^ 6 GilLdd and the inservice 
program it helps to establish. 

Program Content 

The Pn.24tnt2A^ ^ Guide, will aSdvQBs thfe formidable problem of blending 
effective methodological processes with meaningful social studies content. 
The problem is formidable because it embodies a traditional feud "between 
colleges of education with their preoccupation in the processes of education 
and academic departments with their preoccupation in the content of education. 
Before the content-process dicotomy can be treated, educators from both frames 
of reference need new sets of conceptual models and theoretical constructs to 
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bridge the content-process gap. Regardless of the area of one's teaching, 
competency In the formulation of*^ behavioral objectives l^s evidenced by the 
use o^. content* ^ Questioning behavior, if It Is to stimulate higher level 
thought must, in the final analysis, be relate^! to the structure of content. 
Valuing of any kind presupposes that there is a content whlc^ gives values 
form and substance. Inquiry, if it is productive, must .involve the intel- 
lectual "manipulation of content, and in a like manner, simulation is only 
as valid as th^i content it models. Evaluation, like its counterpart ob- 
jectives, is evidenced by the ability or the inability to use content. 
Academic content is a necessary component of the instructional process, 
but by Itself it is not sufficient to make the process work^^ An equally 
Important component of the process is the teacher who commands the method- 
ological skills necessary to translate content through various instrudtiohal 
moves into meaningful student learning. Another bridge between content and " 
process is the curriculum materials used in instruction. If the materials 
are both academically and pedagogically sound they will Improve classroom 
learning. tt the same materials are used as a basis for inservlce teacher 
training they will provide teachers a means through which content and . 
process are made applicable in classroom practice. 

The most pressing need for the immediate future, in the author's opinion, 
is law-related education. This concern is shared by the Iowa Department of 
Public Instruction and the Iowa Statue Bar Association which have joined 
forces to give substance to legislative mandates of the 1974 S.F. 126 bill 
dealing^with Instructional standards in the social studies area. Sqptlon 6B 
of Chapter 257.25 addresses the need for basic legal concepts to be woven 
throughout the social studies curriculum. In recognition of the need to 
develop law-related education programs the Young Lawyers of the Iowa State 
Bar Association in their September H, 1974, meeting passed the following 
resolution: 

Resolved : The "Young Lawyers of the Iowa. State Bar Association 
favors the establishment and funding of a law-related education 
program which will: 

1. Develop law-related education at all levels of primary 
and secondary grades in Iowa schools. 

2. Develop curriculum dn cooperation with the Iowa State 
Bar and individual lawyers in Iowa. 

3. Involve both lawyers and teachers in the planning, 
development and implementation (of law-related curri- 
culum) • . 1 

4. Encourage preservlce and Inservlce training of teachers 
in law-related education. 

5. Encourage local cooperation of lawyers and teachers in 
the teaching of law-telated subjects.* 



This resolution was also adopted by the Board of Governors of ''the 
Iowa State Bar Association on December 4, 1974. 
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Thio reoolution suggests that -the sotialization of youth is simply too— - 
important a function of society to be the sole domain of schools and educa- 
tors. On the other hand, it suggests that law^and the a^inistration of ' 
justice is too pervasive a j:oncem to be left entirely in courtrooms, law 
offices and' law enforcement agencies. The resolution, while giving sub- ^ 
stance to S.F. 126 by recognizing that youth in Iowa need the perspectives 
law-related education can provide goes beyond S.F. 126 by recognizing that 
* almost every aspect of life is touched either directly or indirectly by law 

and authority figures who enforce it. The resolution addresses a societal 
^need as well, for the very essence of a democratic state demands a citizenry 
•"^j^j^d with its fundamental values; a citizenry which can cope with con^ j 
flict as a natural and constructive ingredient of the political process; / 
and n citizenry which will obey the law or act responsibly to change it. * . 

A sensitive and response approach to law education can bring the legal 
and education professions together in a marriage which improves citizenship 
education in our schools. Working together, they can complement each other ^ 
to better discharge their responsibilities to youth and to society. VJork- 
Ing together the professions can close the gap that has separated education 
with its goals of knowledge, dignity, creativity, and self-actuali^tion, 
from law with its rules, sanctions and processes due in the orderly resolu- 
tion of conflict and normalization of behavior. The content and processes 
used in this PK2A^^2A^ 6 Gvuidz will provide the inservice training that 
will make law-related education an achievable educational priority in *the 
state of Iowa. 



Program Format 

POJUpZCt^ivtS is a total learning-teaching system made up .of such instruc- 
tional components as: rationale, objectives, content, activities, strate- 
gies and evaluation. Because it represents a complete instructional system, 
any reasonably prepared and motivated social studies educator can teac^ the 
program. However, this would not rule out it being taught by a curriculum 
specialist in the cfistrict or by a processor from a nearby college or 
university. The teaching strategies used in this guide model the strategies 
suggested in ?2JU>ptC>UvU in that they maximize inductive teaching techniques 
and minimize the use of didactic front and center teaching. The guide ^pro- 
vides background for teaching each theme and is keyed to appropriate sec- 
tions of V2JU>p(LCJti\JU. The bibliography in Part IV, "Resource Perspectives," 
provides' selected references for outside material related to the chapter 
themes. A support mechanism not built into the program but nonetheless 
important to its success is released time. Under ideal conditions all of 
the participants in the program should have some released time from tneir 
teaching duties. If this is impossible, the instructor at least should be 
provided sufficient time to prepare for each workshop session and have 
sufficient secretarial help to organize and prepare workshop materials. 
Because the content of the workshop is law it is. highly desirable to involve 
a lawyer in the teaching of the program. The Iowa Bar encourages the in- 
volvement of lawyers in the planning, development and implementation of 
law-related curriculum. This is a much more meaningful use of. lai-jyer time 
than one shot "law day" encounters in the classroom. Lawyers, working in. 
teacher education, will maximize their impact on the schools of the state. 
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Any inservice prdgram should be organised in a manner which optimizes 
the number of teachers who are able to participate. The type of inservice 
schedule suggested here would be a point of ^departure from which, a suitable 
plan could be designed. The organizational chart in FIGURE 4 is based on 
an assumption that the program would cover the better part of a 20-wiiek 
semester. \The workshop sessions would be approximately two hours in length 
and woujLd cpnstitute some 8 to 10 district-wide workshop sessions. 



FIGURE 4 
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The two-'hour district-wide workshop would provide the participants with an 
opportunity do -experience and analyze each of the methodological themes of 
?2A^pzcXA,\J(U>. The participants would be provided an opportunity to apply 
the theme in the workshop itself, but Hihe more extensive application would 
come later the participants own building and classroom. Building meet- 
ings, formal or. informal, are suggested b^ause they would insure that 
teachers develop a dialogue while at th^ same time have an opportunity t;o 
collectively evaluate the impact of the inservice themes on their own 
teaching. Teacher evaluation from these building meetings would then pro- 
vide additional input into the next district-wide workshop. Once the in- 
service program is completed the group of teachers wobld be reconstituted 
as a curriculum revision committee and with the aid of Part II and III of 
Pa/LApecXifW , take the collective action required .to carry a soc^ ^1 studies 
curriculum revision through to completion. 
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This model is based on a school district with three buildings and 12 
classroom teachers. It could be modified to include more or fewer buildings 
and teachers. 



AN ORGANIZATION OF THE PRESENTER'S GUIDE 

One thing that prevents maanlngful change Is the tendency to react to 
problemG only in crisis situations. Unless legal, 'governmental and educa- 
tional agencies can anticipate problems and plan for them systematically, 
solutions ar^ cosmetic and treat symptoms rather than causes. Worse, these 
crisis situations lead to cannibalization of .programs not "blessed" with 
priority attention and funding. A part of this reaction psychology is 
that*^the shattered dreams of one reform movement provide the rationale and 
proposal^ for the next, leading to new promises, new dreams, and new cycles 
of hope and disappointment. Problems require response, but if problems are 
anticipated, the solutions can be goal directed, coordinated, and responsive 
to the unique nature of Iowa and its people. A by-product of these solu- 
tions can be prototype change, communication, and dissemination models 
'that break institutional constraints and facilitate change, not only in 
law-related education, but set precedents for the solution of a wide range 
of current and future educational problems. 

» 

A Rationale for Law-Related Education: A National Concern 

0 

National Crime Statistics tell us that the- total arrests of youth under 
18 years of age incrased 124.5 percent from 1960 through 1971. Murder and 
negligent manslaughter a^rrests showed a 226.. 3 percent increase; forcible 
rape arrests, a 97.9 percent increase; and aggravated assault arrests, a 
158.3 percent increase for the same period. Although arrests for violating 
natcotic-and drug laws represent a greatly expanded effort by local, state, 
ani national law enforcement agencies, these arrests increased by a shacking 
3,fi05.2 percent. 1 Even more shocking is the fact that these nationaj. crime 
stfatistics represent only half the adult crime committed in this country and ^ 
oAly one third of the crime against youth. Two thirds of the crime against 
youth is simply not reported. 2 This indicates that youth either do not 
understand our system of law, or they have little faith in it. 

A Ratior^ale for Law-Related Education: A Concern of Iowa 

The broad patterns of rising crime in Iowa are similar to those cit^id 
at the national level. The FBI, figures for metropolitan crime in Iowa show 
an increase of 100% over the same period in 1972. Yet because of her limited 
population (2,825,000), her rural orientation (42.8% live in rural areas), 
y-an4 the relatively small number of large urban ^areas, Iowa doesn't have the 
magnitude of crushing problems that many states have in the areas of crime, 
political corruption, social disorganization and alienation. This orienta- 
tion is reflected in the attitudes of yiDuth in Iowa and is a tribute 

"^Statistical Abstracts of the United States Bureaulof the Census, 1973. 

2Remarks made in an address by Donald E. Santarelll, Administrator 
LLEA, to the Third Annual Conference on .Law-Fojcused Education, Chicago, 
April 5, 1974. 
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to the state driA ita people, but it io sparcely a reason for avowing an 
ejcisting problem, and one that could reach crisio proportions unleQQ raeaaureQ 
arc^ taken to oqlve it. The FBI figures indicate that althdu^ the crime 
'rate lov/er in, the fouburbi^ and in rural environment r;, theoe areas continue 
to record the fiaoteot rate£3 of increase. Between 1960 and i970 the popula- 
tion in lovja's urban centers increased by 10.5% while its riiral population 
decreased by 6.7%. As Iowa becomes mpre urbanized, the family a^ a social- 
izing force will decrease, necessitating an increased institutional role in 
the socialization of youth. 

i 

The lack of a crisis environment, coupled with the absence of a system- 
atic program for lavj-related education in Iowa points out the dimensions of 
the problem being addressed in this V^UdntdA^ 6 Guilds. One dimension of the 
problem is that the youth of this or any state- need the type of perspectives 
law can provide in their everyday lives. They need these perspectives 
because almost every aspect of their lives is touch^ either directly or 
indirectly by lav; and by authority figures who enforce it. If a political 
system is to flourish, it must educate youth in the values, tradition, norms^ 
duties and laws of society. A sensitive and responsive legal/civic education 
will lead youth to an appreciation of the fundamental civic values of society, 
teach them to accept and deal vjith conflict as a natural and constructive 
ingredient of the political process, and encourage them to obey the law or 
act responsibly to change it. 

A second dimension of the problem is the isolated nature of the legal 
and educational professions. The socialization of youth is too important a 
function in society to be left entirely to educators. On the othe*^ hand, 
the administration of justice is too important a process tojbe handled 
entirtily by«policemen and lawyers. The legal profession's responsibility 
for youth is more than Law Day programs. Officer '*Fr iendly'** visits to the 
local schools, or a proliferation of courses based on the '*law school" 
model. The education prof ession' s :responsibility, on the other hand, is 
both the letter and the spirit of the law. Law-focused education is too 
important to become jtist another content less educational fad. VJorking 
together, lai^ers and educators can complement each other to better dis- 
charge their responsibilities toward youth. VJorking together they can close 
the gap that separated education with its goals of knowledge, dignity, 
creativity, and self-actualization from law with its rules, sanctions, and 
processes due in the orcierly resolution of conflict and normalization of 
behavior. 

\- » 

Content Focus: Toward a Substantive and Syntactical Structure 
of Law 

It is not the purpose of this guide to develop law courses which would 
supplant existing social studies programs. This could be the result, but a 
more meaningful outcome would be the teacher's ability to weave law pers- 
pectives throughout the K-9 cur^'iculum and then to develop high school 
programs based on the type of specializa*tion required by various student 
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role orientations, or in the schQlar^y^ public, or personal, arenas students . 
enter after graduation. The content focus will be conceptual, dealing 
with the interrelated and developmental nature of key legal concepts. The 
concepts authority, due process, freedom, and. equality represent a sub- 
stantive structure of the program made up of a logical ordering of the major 
concepts of law. These concepts are interrelated and splraled thorough the 
curriculum so they challenge student inquiry at various levels 'of sophisti- ' 
cation. 

- . . - ■ ^ ■ 8 - - X - ^ . • " ■ ' 

The program has a syntactical structure as well which imposes an en- 
vironmental ordering on each of the substantive concepts treated .in the 
program. The syntactical structure parallels the substantive structure 
permitting students to make generalizations growing out of the relation- 
ships that exist between and among each of the paired concepts. The syn- 
tactical structure insures that substantive legal concepts are not treated 
in a vacuum, but in a variety of contexts permitting students to experience, 
analyze, and apply legal perspectives to, their own lives. The syntactical 
stiructure shifts legal inquiry from the law office to an environmental set- 
ting students know .something about and over which they have some control*. 

The program' has an attitudinal 9tructure as well which hks as its focus 
the concept justice. The assumptions underlying this attitudinal structure 
posit that the^ "search for justice" is a powerful and driving human quest. 
Each student involved in this quest is a moral philosopher in his own right. 
If. justice is exploded systematically its treatment in a^ variety of settings 
can phallen^e students toward progressively more abstract, dif f erentiate^, 
and advanced levels of moral reasoning. The model which follows in FIGURE 
5 illustrate?, the structure of law used in the development of this proposed 
law-related education program. 

The concept authority is a fundamental underpinning upon which the 
structure, of' any law-education program can be based. The founding fathers 
of this Country respected authority, but because they feared its abuse they 
built into the Constitution an elaborate system of checks an4 balances. 
Often teachers' behkvior will demonstrate a singular diLsregard of the- author- 
ity concept, ^and* for its use and abuse in the classroom. In the society - 
of the classroom, teachers can unintent.ionally violate the very precepts of 
democracy by simultaneously making law, enforcing law, and standing in judg- 
ment over people breaking law. This doesn't suggest that authority does 
not, or should not, exist; it merely suggests that authority can and should 
be a legi^timate area of student inquiry. Law education can provide -a system- 
atic inquiry. into the nature of authority and thereby establish in concrete 
terms, the need, for law and a governmental structure based on law. 

If the substantive concejJt authority is combined within the syntactical 
context of transactions i\ is possible to explore authority in a variety 
of realistic settings. Authority is defined by such attributes as sources, 
functions, characteristics, scope and limitations all of which can be^ex- 
piained in a context tha-t is meaningful to children and appropriate to their 
level of maturity. Questions relating to the S)rariety and forms of transactions 
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in the home, school and community put authority to, the test, so. to speak, 
and account f or ^the way authority ks defined by the legal practitioner. 
At the first stage of tl\e proposed law education program the practitioners 
of law are K-2 teachers and their primary grade students. For them, authority 
will be broadly defined through the transactions of parents and children, 
teachers and students and citizens and their government. If authority Is 
defined through the transactions which give It plkS', It Is evaluated by the 
yard stick justice or for children at this age In distributive justice Which 
deals with the fair allocation of the benefits and burdens of society. The 
concept "In loco Parentis" does give teachers authority, but In the trans- * 
actions which manifest authority, teacher behavior must be tempered by 
reason, mercy and thh processes due In the just and even handed application 
of authority. Authority that Is arbitrary and capricious, on the other 
v,)3[end, will result In student behavior that Is at best confused, and at' 
ifltorse Irresponsible and destructive. j^, - 

■ ■ ' ' , 

Participation which is another underpinning of a law-related educational 
program, tempers authority with justice and makes both realizable human » 
aspirations. Like authority, due process does not exist in a vacuum but is 
defined by the Syntactical context of participation . Participation implies 
decision making while due process suggests the procedures by which just 
decisions are made. Questions of participation and its sour cesy^ functions , 
.characteristics, scope and limitation's test "due process" in a variety of 
ways. If lower primary youngsters can conceptualize authority and its 
jurisdictional limitations in their earliest years of school, later in grades 
S^^nd 4 they should begin to participate actively in the democratic process. 
A systematic inquiry into the various forms of participation, along with ^ 
practice in the procedures necessary for fair decision making, will promote 
citizenship educsttion. As participation becomes a more achievable classroom 
goal, dfue process should become a functional and ever increasing part of the 
school *s socialization effort. 

Within the legal system, due process consists of an Orderly decision- 
making process whereby individuals are apprised of their rights including 
such provisions* as the presence of counsel, notice of charges, calling of 
witnesses, and cross-examination. Due process protects the accused against 
self-incrimination, unreasonable searches and seizures, and cruel and 
unusual punishments. Due process is the procedure which gives substance 
to our basic rights j. it formulates the delicate balance between the rights 
of the individual and the rights of society. In a classropm sbciety, the 
tights of the individual are usually subordinate to the rights 'of the 
groupt A law education focus can redress this imbalance and establish 
reasonable and even-handed procedures for handling conflict in the classroom. 

Consideration pf the substantive concepts authority and participation 
along with their syntactical counterparts of transactions and due process 
provide numerous opportunities for law-t'elated learning. Disruptive student 
behavior could be a potentially useful educational encounter and be turned 
into meaningful classroom learning while at the same time insuring that 
some semblance of justice has been afforded the offending student. When 
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conflicts arise over the use or abuse of authority or the scope and limita- 
;tions of student participation, the resolution of conflict would be a natural 
springboard into the study of law, its need and its practical application. 
The resolution of conflict, on the other hand, demonstrates the need for 
due process. If due process 4s formalized into a quazi or prototype legal 
system in the classroom this cooperative exercise in civics would allow 
teachers and students to share authi)rity and at the same time routinize 
and systematize classroom matiagement . Management, then, would be based 
on an exploration of authority and the jurisdiction over which both the 
teacher and the students have some control. 

Yet another bond between e4ucation and law is the concept freedom. 
It is difficult to suggest that freedom-^be treated without a balanced 
treatment of the responsibilities that give meaning to freedom. Without 
responsibility, freedom becomes chaos, which is counter to man's individual 
and collective right to exist. In society our First Amendment freedoms 
strike a balance between liberty and license. A similar balance should be 
struck in the society of the classroom. Freedom, dignity, creativity and 
self-actualization do not grow £rom chaos; rather, they res(ilt from order 
and its foundation in the rules,' sanctions, discipline, conformity and 
rationality that make them operational. The former virtues emanate from the 
"search for knowledge" and*" intellectual needs of students. The Jitter 
virtues emanate from the. "search for justice" and the equally important 
and interrelated moral needs of students. 

Few concepts better demonstrate the interrelated nature of content/ and 
process in law than freedom and responsibility * It is a truism thattlie 
freedom of one person to swing his fist ends when it comes into ctSTiEact 
with the second person's nose. If freedom is defined in a vacuum, it is 
little more than th6 absence of external restraints or internal constraints. 
If freedom is defined as it relates to responsibility ,j^hen freedom is de- 
fined in terms of moral reasoning and rational behavioj. Questions of 
freedom and responsibility and their sources, functions, characteristics, 
scope and limitations test the two concepts against each other but also 
against what was previously learned about auttiority, . transactions, partici- 
pati(pn and due process. Students from the intermediate grades (5-6) can 
confront the dilemmas growing out of conflict between their' individual 
rights and their collective responsibilities. S^tudents can evaluate their 
choices in terms of the fair distribution of benefits and burdens, the 
fairness of the pro'-f^dures used in making their choices, and in terras of 
the justice or injustice of their action. 

A meaningful law education program will also develop in students a 
deep and abiding understanding- of the concept equality . If * classroom 
management procedures are based on applicable principles and jrules of law, 
there will be equality before the law. There is another aspect of equality 
which is based on the fundamental uniqueness of each individual in class. 
Every individual must have an equal opportunity to develop hi^ utiiqaaenes§ . 
This gives substance to the dictum that teachers must "meet the needs" of 
the people they serve. Equality implies a dual responsibility for teachers. 
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In a legal sense, it Involves the development, the annunciation and the r 
consistent application of reasonable classroom procedures, sanctions and 
rules. ^In a professional sense, it involves substantive educational pro- 
grams and teaching behavior which help students develop to their fullest 
potential. 
. ■ 

The substantive concept equality implies that in like capes dealing, 
with issues of distributive, procedural, and corrective justice that, these 
cases should treated alike. The syntactical concept diversity provides 
an equally important dimension to equality by implying that in cases which 
are different in regards to distributive, procedural, and corrective justice 
that these cases should be treated differently. The struggle for equality 
in all things equal and for diversity in all things different Will test 
not only our legal system but our entire Ijistitutional structure. Students 
in junior high school can use questions of equality and diversity t^ explore 
themselves, their family, their education, their religion, their government 
and their occupational choices. In senior high school they can contract, 
for the specific law courses or programs that will help them to actualize 
their Individual potential. Tire study of equality and diversity will 
highlight the important contractual relationships that should exist in 
education and society. Teachers, as educational specialists, have the 
contractual obligation to provide, on the one hand, for the equal education 
of all, and on the other for the uniqueness of each individual in class. 
Students, in turn, have 'certain contractual obligations as learners. In a 
social sense they have contractual obligation to society as a whole and 
to its. general welfare. As students become specialists themselves they 
will enter into their own contractual relationships and in a personal 
sense use contractual relationships to insure a just return for their 
own specialization. 

The final and most pervasive bond between education and law is the 
concept justice . Within the legal system, justice is a universal and 
categorical standard which measures the goodness or badness of law. Al- 
though justice cannot be sepa^ted from the bonds and linkages discussed 
earlier, it deserves mention ^ its own right as a vital attitudinal com- 
ponent of the law-education pifogram. As an abstract standard of measurement, 
justice provides a criterion against which authority, participation, freedom 
aud equality are measured. As a standard of judgment, justice also measures 
the reasonableness of transactions, due process, responsibility and diversity 
in terms of universal principles rather than expediency or conventional 
morality. 'Morality cannot be instilled through the imposition of values, 
but through the processes teachers and s^dents use in determining the 
rightness or wrongness of behavior. This invokes the type of choice and 
decision making which accompanies the resolution of conflict, the mediation 
between equally "correct*' solutions to a problem, and the application of 
justice to the decisions which give meaning to life. 

Justice in the classroom is an overriding concern of children and its 
frustration the source of most classroom disruptions faced by teachers. If 
law education can capitalize on this vital student » concern, the search for , 
justice can, become the basis for a meaningful program in affective education. 
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The systematic treatment of justice In the K-12 law education program can 
hjive a sequential and developmental Influence on the levels and sophistica- 
tion of students' moral reasoning. Lawrence Kohlberg and his colleagues 
at Harvard have an emperlcally derived process to p^romote cognitive moral 
development In children. This process capitalizes on the potential that 
social and moral Issues can have In stimulating progressively more com- 
plex, more differentiated, and finally more Integrated moral responses on* 
the part of students. By concentrating on the way students reason through 
various moral dilemmas rather than on the products of that reasoning, teacher 
can avoid the dual problems of indoctrination on the one hfficid and situational 
ethics or value relativity on the other. Tljis process of cognitive moral . 
development can be directly related to the substantive and syntactical con- 
cepts of the pi;ogram as they relate to the^ concept justice. 

Most students enter school at what Kohlberg would call the Pte- 
Conventlonar level. In the K-2 grades students will typically reflect the 
first of Kohlberg 's six stages of moral development. At stage I they 
moralize fttjm a blind obedience to power and make moral decisions from a 
punishment and obedience* orientation. A systematic treatment of Issues 
involving distributive justice (the fair distribution of benefits and 
burdens) wo,uld model the type of moral reasoning that will help students 
achieve the more rational reasoning characteristic of stage II. Pre- 
adolescents of grades 3-4 representing stage II would typically moralize 
from a self serving position , that justice and right, are best served when 
they satisfy the self's needs and occasionally the needs pf others. Pre- 
conventlGnal morality can be challenged at these grade levels by a systematic 
treatment of Issues involving procedural justice (the procedures for fair 
decision-making). By mpdellng stage III reasoning the students would come 
to Accept the standard conventions of society -that define good an^ bad be- 
havior. In grades 5-6 ^ similar challenge can b^ made to move students 
into the final stage* o/^ conventional moral reasoning. By the systematic 
exploration of correct;lve justice (the^fair correction of wrongs and 
abuses) the students yill be able to reason through Issues using an authority 
and order maintaining^ orientation. Students will come to understand the need 
for law and value thej^ stability and order that law can provide. The treat- 
ment pf justlc^^^^ It^relates to Issues of equality and, diversity of the 
junior-senlorfc^gh grades have the -potential of^ moving students into the post 
conv-entlonal l^els of moral reasoning. At these levels of reasoning stu- 
dents began to formulate, their own self chosen standards of conduct. At ^ 
stage V, the highest stage attained in high school, they ^embody the con- 
tractual legalistic reasoning wthat represents the spirit as well as the let- 
ter of the law^ At this leveJ? students can grapple with the Ideals of 
justice embodi^ed in the PreamWte and the first eight amendments to the 
U. S. Constitution. 

If educators apd lawyers ,iyttirough mutual cooperation, can develop 
meaningful inservlce programs , xaw-related education can Involve all three 
domains of student response. In the cognitive domain the substantivej con- 
cepts authority, due process, freedom, equality and justice "can be wcjven 
through current events and the subject fielcls of history, economics, polltl- . 
cal science, anthropology, sociology and geography. In the affectlv^ domain. 
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questions of fundamental human rights provide springboards for tough-minded 
value clarification exercises. Many times the legal issues treated in 
class are not between a right and a' wrong behavior, but between two seem- . 
ingly equal and correct behaviors that are in conflict.- ^Problem-solving 
and conflict-resolution develop the student's inquiry and critical thlpklng 
skills, while such syntactical concepts of transactions, participation, 
respohslbility and diversity test these skills in the social arena. Law- 
related education should not supplant the social studies programs that 
presently exist in the school; rather, law-related education can enliven 
the social studios and make it mope responsive to the complex Issues of 
our t imes . \ 

c 

Process Focus: Toward a Structure of Educational 
Methc^ology 

The teaching strategies used in P24&p(l.CltL\JU follow a theory of learn- 
ing which equates thinking and learning with the creation of new meaning. 
Suchman* describes the creation of meaning as the interaction between en- 
counters and organisers. Encounters are the contact points between the 
individual and the environment of which he is a part. In a teaching-learning 
system these encounters can be developed by the student or be provided by 
the teacher. An encounter will generate little meaning unless it is related 
to an organizer. An organizer is a creation of the human mind in the form 
of words, ideas, theories-, constructs or way J* of thinking. Organizers group 
and categorize the repertoire of experience an individual brings to bear 
when facing his world. They organize thinking and allow an individual to 
act on the environment in patterned and purposeful ways. In a teaching- 
learning system organizers can be developed through encounters that require 
the use of new perceptions and insights. In this way existing organizers 
are altered or transformed so that new learning Is possible. On the_ other 
hand, "organizers can be provided directly by the teacher in a manner which 
allows the student to use them as new tools in their ever-expanding creation 
of meaning. 

FIGURE 6 outlines a series of twelve teaching sequences which are the 
building blocks for the teaching strategies used iS PC-'tipecXiue^ . Each 
sequence is described in some detail and follows in order the Encounter- 
Organlzer-Verlflcatlon-Evaluatlon structure used in planning most learning 
activities. Verification sequences are added because they actually involve 
students in the creation of new meaning. Evaluation sequences are ad€ed 
because they allow tedchers to diagnose the extent to which new learning 
has taken place. These teaching sequences are not all inclusive for they 
can be combined in numerous ways to achieve the objectives established by 
the teacher. Appe/idix E of the guide provides seven different teaching 
strategies that are comprised of various groupings of the twelve sequences 
outlined in FIGURE 6. 



*Suchman's Model is presented in detail in Chapter IV of PeMpzcZi^xU . ' 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE PRESENTER'S GUIDE 

As a result of completing the inservice program the fjallowing changes 
are expected • ■ 

A. In school aidtoinistrators, university instructors, and curriculum 
specialists. ' 

> 1. An increased understanding at the application level of the ' 
methodological, analytical, implementation and resourc^e 
perspectives required for curriculum change in general. 

2. ,An increased awareness of the need for law-related education 

in their schools and the important role it can play in civic 
education of youth and the professional development of 
' teachers. <^ 

3. An increased willingViess- to work with others in the planning* 
of legal education programs and to assist t'hem in developing 
objectives, adapting materials, implementing activities!) and 

, evaluating their own law-related education programs. 

4. A closer collaboration with the legal and law enforcement 
professions as a way of insuring cooperation and involvement 
of a wide range of community resources in the social education 

* of youth. 

5. An exploration and formalization of *i variety of change models 
that can be prototypes for addressing other areas of the school 
system where change is needed. 

6. A willingness to experiment with PeMp<LCJtiv2^ as a way of im- 
proving social education in Iowa and to provide fee/dback which 
will improve its effectiveness as an inservice teacher train- 
ing and curriculum revision tool. 

B. In teachers taking the program. 

1. An increased understanding of the legal and political system 
and the content perspectives that law can provide to a viable 
social studies curriculum. 

.2. An increased integration of such concepts as authority, due 
, process, freedom, equality, justice and the princ^-ples they 
represent into the teacherb ongoing behavior patterns and 
through them the teacher's interactions with their students. 
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3* An ability to defend law--related curriculum In terms of the 
Qtudent behavior It will foQte:? and in tenao of the historical 
emphasio given various student role orientations in social 
. studies teaching, 

4. ,An ability to group data from a teaching-learning system into' 

the various components of instri^ction and through the use of 
models be able to determine the structure underlying ?Q/l^p(LCAM)QJi 
and the law-related education prog^-am suggested in the P^^e^eittc/l'^ 
Gaide to VoMpzoXlvoA. 

5. An ability to use cybernetic analysis to look at complex systems 
\ of human behavior. ^ 

6. An ability to a^j^ly cybernetics to tlje learning process and to 
incorporate systems ^management techniques in improving instruc- 
tion. 

7. An ability to classify law-related objectives according to their 
student role orientation, levels of thought, domains of response 
and structure. 

8. An ability to write or rewrite general objectives into a format - 
that requires specific behavior on the part of students. 

9. An ability to write objectives which blend appropriate legal con- 
tent and instructional processes and. which match th^ maturational 
levels of students. 

n 

10. An ability to use analytical questions, at appropriate stages of 
the instructional process to aid in the planning of lessons, units, 
and courses of study. 

11. An ability to explore the learning potential of reelected learn- 
ing activities and to improve the cognitive, skill, and affec- 
tive objectives of the activities. 

12. An ability to use written and oral classroom questions follow- 
ing such models as Sanders, Parsons, Taba and Suchman which 
require higher level thought and to sequence these questions 
to develop a more complex and integrated cognitive structure 
on the part of students. 

13. An ability to employ a repertoire of teaching strategies. 
Teachers will be iAx^e, to gear these strategies to different 
learning situations Imj pursuit of self-chosen objectives, and 
in accordance witW .the vatijed needs of students in the area of 
lax^-r elated education. 
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14. An ability recognize the need for affective develppment on 
the part of students and be abli^, tOxlist worthwhile intel- 
lectual, public and personal values which correspond, to the 
student role orientations they are developing in the class- 
room. • ' ' 

15. An ability to use teaching strategies that are appropriate to 
the development of intellectual, pubjfic and personal values. 

16. An ability to apply the Kohlberg system to exploit value 
conflicts and their potential for raising the levels of motal « 
reasoning of students. ^ 

17. An ability to use the general model of instruction to analyze 
learning activities for their inquiry potential. f 

18. An ability to analy-ze inquiry activities in terms of the 
thinking, lealrning and activity they require of students. 

19. An ability to exploit simulation games in terms of teaching 
objectives and in terms of their potential for law-related 
learning rin the classroom.^ 

20. An ability to vkry teaching strategies according to the dif- 
fering teacher roles required in game introduction, in the 
actual gam6 activity, and in the final game debriefing. 

21. An ability to construct teacher made Simulations in the area 
^ of law-related education. 

22. An ability to demonstrate mastery of the inservice objectives 
^ through cognitive and affective evaluation. 

23ii An ability* to judge the evaluation instruments used in the 
inservice program in terms of good evaluation techniques. 

24. An ability to judge the inservice program in^ terms of formatiye 
evaluation as it relates to objectives, asses^sment, activities, 
implementation, evaluation and hidden components of the program 

25. An ability to^ apply cybernetic analysis to their own law- 
related educational program. 

26. An ability to use self analysis in improving social studies 
instruction. ^ 

27. An ability to apply interaction analysis techniques to their 
own teaching behavior and tTtie behavior of others. 
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28. An ability to apply curriculum materials analysis in im- 
proving the type of curriculum they select. 'J 

29. An increased control over the type of social studies instruc- 
tion that takes place in their buildings and school dist^ricts. 

C. In students as they are affected by the program participants: 

♦ 1. An increased understanding and application in their own 
social setting of such legal concepts as authority, due 
process, freedom equality, and justice, 

✓ 

2. An increased understanding for the necessity of* law and a 
governmental structure based on law. 

3. An increased understanding of their rights and obligations as 
citizens within the legal framework and a willingness to be- 
have in accordance with them. 

4. An increased understanding of the laws set forth by society gin^i 
the ramifications for themselves and society when these laws 
are violated. ^ ^ 

5. An increased understanding that layr is not static and that 
citizens can challenge the legal/political system through 
constructive arid ,orderly processes'N^esigned to lawfully effect 
change. * ^ 

6. An increased understanding of the limits of la\/ and the in- 
creased ability to cope with the frustrations that arise when 
law cannot solve all society's problems. 
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SESSION 1 



Title—PIANNING A PROGRAM 



Overview 

It is very Important to the success of any Inservice program that parti- 
cipants understand what Jthe program is about and what will be expected of 
them. Each participant should have a copy of PeAApeotif ^6 f or it will pro- 
vide the background learning required of the workshop sessions. The main 
purpose of this introductory session is to provide participants the same 
type of orientation provided the instructor in the opening reiparks on 
this guide. A se'cond purpose is to take care of some organizational chores 
that need attention. A third purpose is to demonstrate the methodology of 
the workshop through the experience-analysis-application model. 

Objectives 

1. Participants will*be able to group data from a teaching-learning 
system into the various components of instruction and through the 
use of models be able to determine the structure underlying 

2. Participants will be able to use cybernetic analysis to look ait 
' ccSnplex systems of human behavior. 

3. ' Participants will be able to apply cybernetics to the learning 

process and be able to incorporate systems management techniques 
in improving instruction. 



Actdvity 1 Affective Evaluation Time: 15 minutes 

(1) Pass out the "Questionnaire on Teaching" (Appendix A - p. 135) 

(2) Tell participants to be as honest as possible in filling out the instru- 
ment. These will not be graded but will be given again and class means 
will be compared to determine attitude change over the course of the in- 
service program. At some time in the future the^instructor should fol- 
low the directions provided for in Appendix E and compute and analyze 
the test results. 



Activity 2 Orientation Time: 45 minutes 

— — ^— ^— ^ 

(1) Pass out ?(inMpt(ltOJQJti and have participants read , the Introduction, 

(2) Focus attention on the Rationale and Objectives of the program, (These 
are stated earlier in the guide and are listed .in Chapter VI.) 

(3) Discuss each of the Assumptions from page 3 of the teacher's guide. Ask 
teachers if they agree or disagree with the assumptions. What type o'fe^ 
program would reflect these assumptions? 
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(4) Place FIGURE 1 on an overhead projector. Use the model to Illustrate 
while discussing^ the design of Part 1. 

Place FIGURE 2 on an overhead projector. Use the model to illustrate 
while discussing the design of Part II. 

Place FIGURE 3 on the overhead. Use this model as a starting point 
f^r exploring Part III. Explain that although VoMpZcUvQA is con- 
cerned with revision of the total social studies curriculum, the 
VHJUZYlt2jC GiJuidz will be limited to only the revision 4:hat relates y 
to law-related education. This mini application will follow the 10''" 
steps suggestedcin FIGURE 3 but it will concentrate on curriculum re- 
vision at the clasBroom and building level rather than at the district 
wide level. Most of the ten steps will be treated in the revised 
application "B'' sections of the P/te^efttCA'^ Gvuidz and will be incorporated 
into the workshop sessions. Although the revised application "B" sec- 
tions of the inservice program will be introduced at the conclusion of 
each general workshop session -and discussed at the beginning of the next 
session, the bulk of the work with application "B" will be done in the 
building meetings. 

Complete the discussion of FIGURE 3 by calling attention to the "Re- 
source Perspectives" which make up Part IV of P2MpZCJX\J(U>. The re- 
sources that Would be highly recommended for law-related education and 
which are not included in ?QAMpzcJX\JU are: 

Tfie iouo In, a V/tee Sodttij Se>^ce^-606 Wilshire Boulevard, Santa Monica, 
California 90401. This series treats 8 key legal concepts, four of which 
will be used in this inservice program. The materials consist 
CuA/Uculm, L2J>6on6 Plan^, A GuuLdz io/i ToAckuA Education and A Coieboote 
for each of the concepts treated in the series. The total cost for the 
material is around $70.00 and constitutes possibly the best investment 
of funds tSat could be Diade in the area of law-Telated education. 

Project Benchmark, 2150 Shattuck Avenue, Room 817, Berkeley, California 
94704 provides free, on request, single unit ^ booklets dealing with 
Evldzncz, fcuA PmoczAuAQ^, Juvzyiltz Jtuticz and WoZcomz to VouA CouaX6. 

^ T^e materials are excellent and contain a variety of interesting 

^"^''^^aming activities. 

The Constitutional Rights Foundation describes a number of very good 
units and course designs in Thz Bilt OjJ Rlgkt^: A Handbook io/i 
TzoLckoM and its counterpart Tkz BiU o^ RlghX^: A SouACZ Book ^o/t ■ 
TzackoJU. These materials are relatively inexpensive and can be ^ 
^ 'purchased from Benziger Brothers, Riverside, New Jersey 08078. 



The Youth Education for Citizenship Project of^ the American Bar 
Association provides free following materials: * > 

To Reodon Wky, ISmm film intended for educators, lawyers and community 
leaders. Shows neecl for law-related education and documents success- 
ful classroom and inservice training techniques. 
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VaMzc^/uj 0(J LaM>-Re.ea*ed EdacaUonal kc;tlvUlu. Describes approxi- 
mately two hundred law-related projects throughout the United States. 

UbtioQmpluj oi Law-ReZUad CuAJUcxfJbm Mcut(UUal&: Annotated. 
Describes hundreds of law-related books and pamphlets suitable for 
students or teachers.. i 

n^UcUoM on Im-JidXatoji Eduaa^on. Essays on the theory and 
practic(^ of law-related education. ' " ^ 

HeZpi mat to do, WioJia to go? Practical information on ways of i 
beginning and sustaining law-related educational programs, and 
descriptions of several successful programs. 1 

FOR INFORMATION & MATERIALS contact: Joel F. Hennina, Staff Director 
YEFC, 1155 East 60th Street, Chicagft, Illinois. 60637. ' 

The Foundation Press, Inc., Mlneola, New York 11501 has an excel- 
lent single volume to develop the teacher's background , In law by 
John Kaplan, OuMmol JuitLcdt InUoductoJi^ CoieA and'ni(U(>Aial&, 
1973* ^ 

Probably the most helpful resource for the workshop itself would be * 
a lawyer from the local community. TJie presence of a lawyer at the 
insefvice meetings would help guarantee that the law content of the 
curriculum is sound. A lawyer could also suggest the legal implica- 
tions and potential of existing curriculum and help modify nationally 
developed curriculum to conform to state ^nd local law. 



Activity 3 



Program Methodology 



Time: 30 minutes 



(1) 



Explain that in th& three short exercised which follow p^ticipants 
will use dybcrnetlc analysis as a way of explaining social processes'. 
In the first exercise they will experience the "Want-Satisfaction 
Chain" which is a cybd^rnetic model of the circular flow process in 
economics. In the sec<^nd exercise they will analyzg the components of 
cybernetic models in general. In the third exercise they will apply 
cybernetic analysis to institutions. The purpose of these exercises 
is to demonstrate thfe experience-analysis-application model used in the 
program methodology- 



(2) Hand out Exercise #1 (Appendix B). Have participants complete 
efcipe either individually or in small groups. 



th^ ex- 



(3) Use the following suggestions to complete Exercise #2: 
instruction) 



(large group 
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(a) Place the following model on the bo^rd 




What type of economic data from the Want-Saftisfaction Chain could 
be grouped under each component of this more general nnodel? 

What are the attributes of the data classified under the circles, 
the squares, the diamond? 

What is the relationship between the circles,^ the boxes and the 
diamond? 

(b) Explain rithat cybernetics is taken from the Greek word meaning 
"helmsman/* Explain that a system is a grouping of parts into 
a whole for a purpose. 

How might^ the word cybernetics explain the "feedback loop" be- 
tween the two circles? 

(c) How might the model be used to explain a heating system in the 
home? A pilot landing an airplane? The ecological balance of 
an African game park? 

(possible answers) 
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\ 

Standards 



Inputs 



Outputs^ 




Measurement 



Heating 
System 



A setting of 
70O ^ 



Fuel & air 



Tr ansae t Ions C ombus t Ion 



Heat 



A thermostat 



Pilot 



Game Park 



A smooth 
landing 



Training & 
experience 
of pilot 



Flying 



Equilibrium in 
.nature 



Animals-food- 
space 



Natural selec- 
tion 



Proximity of 
plane to land- 
ing strip 



Pilot judgment 
and instrument 
reading 



Survival 



Equilibrium in 
nature 



^ In every example the feedback loop would provide for self -corrective 
feedback between the goal setting and goal maintenance aspects of 
the system. 

(4) Use the following -^suggest i^s to complete Exercise #3 (large group instruc- 
tion) 
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(a) vPlace the following on the board: 




(c) 





What labels would you put in the model if you- were describing 
the learning process?" 

What type of data 'would be grouped under standards? Under inputs? 
Under transactions? Under outputs? Under measurement? What is ^ 
the relationship between objectives and evaluation? 

(b) Compare the answers developed through Class discussion with the 
following answers provided by the author: 




Teacher 
Student 
Materials 




Behavior , 


/Eval- \ 


Change 


^ [ uation ] 



When applied to the instructional process the standards would be 
instructional objectives based on the goals of society as they 
relate to the present and future n§eds of the students. The ii;iputs 
would represent the blend of time, space, materials and personiiel 
that go into instruction. The transactions would be the interaction 
of the teacher, the curriculum and the student in various learning 
activities. The outputs would be the amount of learning achieved 
on the part of both the student and the teacher. Evaluation would 
measure the* correspondence between outputs and objectives and would 
signal the need for any adjustments necessary in the learning pro- 
cess to meet these objectives. 

An application of the cybernetic model to the justice system 
would be an appropriate entry point for the lawyer-instructor 
who is working with the group. It is important to demonstrate 
that law is understandable as an educational focus; It is also 
important to demonstrate that law is only one of the many sys- 
tems that are treated in social studies classes. 
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REVISED APPblCATION "B" 
(Session 1) 



The application section of each of ^ PeMp^dtivU^ chapters requires the 
limited us<^(application "A") and the extended in-school application (ap- 
plication "B") of the various methodological and analytical themes of 
?2AfipzctiV2A. The revised application "3" sections will constitute the 
course assignments of this inservice program and the content focus of the - 
individual building meetings which would follow each general inservice ses- 
sion, (see p. 9 Organization of the PQMptctbJU) . The revised application "B" 
will require the development of a K-12 law-related education program. /^^is 
law education program will evolve but of inservice work done over the \ 
semester and can take the form of Individual learning activities that can ^ 
be used in existing social studies courses or a series of activities that 
can be combined into units or courses of study that would satisfy the need 
for law-related education in the social studies curriculiuQ, 

» 

A logical place to begin any curriculum revision is with ''an analysis 
of the existing curriculum. Before this analysis can be made, however, it 
will be necessary to present the existing curriculum in a highly visual and/^ 
systematic manner. This presentation and analysis will be the focus* of the 
building meeting where building teams representing grade levels or subjects 
taught will develop thumbnail sketches of their social studies eotirses. 
^ Each team should be provided a felt tip pen and a five or, six foot length 
of butcher paper. Each team will fill in their sheets of paper with a 
description of their semester or year long courses. To provide unifotmity 
hcross buildings the sheets might look like the one provided on p. 198 of 
V2MptCti\)(^. These course descriptions are to be brought to Session 2 
where they will be analyzed. 

Assign Chapter #1 of PdMptQJtivU . Ask that teachers work through the 
exercises, in the chapter, fhe content of the workshop will reviev^ the 
understandings of each chapter but the assumption is made that participants 
will enter each session with a common background understanding gained from 
reading the appropriate chapters of ?(LUp(LCJbi\)QM. 
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SESSION 2 



Title—OBJECTIVES 



Overview 



It is not by accident that objectives was chosen as the first theme 
treated in Part I of Pe/i^pectcv/e^. Session 1 treated objectives as the 
first component in a larger model of instruction. Session 1 also treated- 
five key concepts from law, the application of which will constitute a 
K-12 law-education curriculum. The purpose of Se^ion 2 is to blend the 
content of law with the pedogogic moves of writing ^objectives, which if 
properly done, can provide the focus necessary to develop a viable law- " 
related curriculum in the participant's school. If properly done, the 
objectives that emerge at ^he end of Session 2 will help participants later 
when they select content, sequence instruction and evaluate learning out- 
comes . 

Objectives 

1. Participants will be provided Examples of objectives common to 
most law-related education programs and will be required to 
categorize the objectives according to the following cJLassifi- 
cations: Student Role Orientation, Levels of Thought, Domains 
of Response and Structure. 

2. Given a list of general objectives from law-education: Parti- 
cipants will be able to rewrite these objectives so that the 
objectives truly ^reflect the behavior desired of students in 
their social studies classes. 

3. Participants will be able to write objectives which match ap- 
propriate legal content and learning processes to the maturational 
level of their students. 



(1) Handout "Appendix C" and explain that the objectives are a modification 
of a set of objectives determined by the Program Committee of the 
Colorado Legal "Education Program to be ^common objectives of most of the 
law-related curricula used in schools across the country. 

(2) To debrief the activity to determine if most of the objectives on the 
worksheet were classifed as follows: 



Activity 1 



Objectives Exercise 



Time:. 30 minutes 



Classification 



Reasons for the Classification 



1. 



Student Role Orientation 
^ (The Public Man) 



1. 



The Public Man classification 

applies because: 

a. The objectives address 



social issues rather than 
one particular social studies 
discipline. 




2. 



DomalflS of Responoe 
(The Cognitive Doma 



3. 



Levels of Thought 
(Interpretation and 
Application) * 




Specificity and Structure 
(Non-specific-General) 



4. 



b. ThG implied cojitext for 
treating the ^^cetives io 
oocial» rather than academic 
or personal. 

The Cognitive Domain classifica- 
tion applies because: 

a. The starting point ^f or each 
is a solid knowledge oft the 
content of law as it applies 

to society and the individual's 
role as part of societyr 

b. There are affective elements 
of most of the objectives but 
the assumption is made that 
knowledge proceeds tTie atti- 
tudes and values it fosters. 

«» 

Middle and higher level 
thought is suggested because: 

a. Each assumes a basis of 
factual understanding but 
the objectives require stu- 
dents to draw inference about 
that knowledge. (Int.) 

b. In several of the objectives 
students are, required to ap- 
ply the knowledge in their 
own lives. 

Nonspecific and general because: 

a. None of the objectives de- • 
fine student performance in 
behavioral terms. 

b. They would not be helpful in 
informing students of what 
is expected of them or in 
writing evaluation instruments. 



Activity 2 



Conceptualizing a Structure of Law 



Time: 40 minutes 



Refer participants to "Appendix C\which will be the broad general ob- 
jectives used in the development of the participants' own law-education 
curriculum. Write the following questions on the board: 



1. vmat is 



? How is it defined? 



2. What factors or influences affect a person's or a society's 
attitude about ^ ^ 

m 

3. \^at are some of the costs and benefits associated with ^ 

\. 

4. What, if any, are the limits placed, on • 

Divide the participants into five small groups and assign each group the 
task of plugging one of the five concepts (authority, due process, freedom, 
equality, justice) into the blank spaces contained in the above questions. 



Ask the group to answer the questions and assign a group member the task 
of recording and reporting. The group responses might be written on news- 
print so that everyone can read the responses and refer to them later. 

After each report tape the newsprint to the wall and^ ask participants 
to describe the relationships that exist between the concepts. 

Follow the discussion on conceptual relationships by an attempt to 
reach concensus on what concept should be taught first, second^ third, 
etc. While the discussion is going on, jot down on the board the rationale 
given for the structure that is selected. It is important that the lawyer- 
instructor correct any misuse of^the legal concepts that surface in the 
discussion. If teachers misuse' legal perspectives in ^heir own discussions 
they will misuse them with students in the ' classroom. 



Activity 3 Curriculum Analysis Time: 20 minutes 

^ Based on the treatment of law from the previous activity, it is pos- 
sible to suggest the type of revisions that might be made in each grade 
level of the social studies curriculum. Reference should be made to the 
"Needs Assessment Summaries" developed in application "B" of Session 1. 
Keeping the discussion about the structure of law in mind, raise the follow- 
ing quest iorls ab out the ex is ting st)c ial s t udies curr iculum* ^ 

1. VJhat is the nature of the existing social studies curriculum? 

a. V/hat type of individual does it develop - scholarly, public, 
personal? ^ 

b. V/hat type of attitudes and values does it promote? 

c. VJiiat level of thinking does it promote and is it concerned 
v;ith cognitive skill development? 

2. V/hat is the nature of the content of the curriculum? 

a. Does it represent a cross section of social science disci- 
plines? 

b. IVhat are the gaps, overlaps and duplications of the programs 
within the curriculum? 

c. How can the gaps, overlaps and duplications be, justified? 

3. How can perspectives from law be better treated in the curriculum? 

As a concluding statement you might read or preferably duplicate as a 
handout "Toward a Substantive and Syntactical Structure of Law" frqm page 
22 of the guide. The structure suggested by the author is relative to the 
purposes of this inservice program. This structure will "be followed in the 
application sections of the workshop, • 




R&VISED.APPLICATION""B" 
(Session" 2) 

The assignment to be completdd over the entire semester Is to break 
down the general objectives .listed In Appendix "C" Into Informational ob- 
jectives that provide more specific Ijehavloral guidelines for the curriculum 
developed In the workshfif^. A more specific and manageable assignment before 
•the next general session (Session 3) might be to take only the first objec-. 
tive - "an Increased understanding and application In their own social set- 
ting of such legal concepts as authority, due process, freedom, equality 
and justice" — and use its breakdown as a prototype to be followed later i 
with the remaining five objectives. To make the assignment even more speci- 
fic and to give the objectives scope and sequence the following organization 
is suggested: 

The teachers concentrate on the concepts authority and justice 
The 3-4 t^eachp^s concentrate on authority, 4ue process, and justice 
" -The 5-6 . teachers concentrate on authority ,. due process, freedom and 
justice 

The 7^9 teachers concentrate on authority, due process, freedom and 
equality and justice ^ 
' "'The 10-12 teachers concentrate on the systematic treat^nent ^f the 
entire structure making sure that the objectives'deal with the 
Interrelated nature of the concepts being treated. The context 
of the" objectives might be within existing social science subject 
areas, as part of a social problems course, or as modules treating 
con^sumer law. 

To aid the teachers in the assignment and to provide a foQus for the building 
meetings, hand put "Appenidlx p. " Each participant will have a conceptual 
..focus based on the above assi^gnment. This assignment is taken from the first 
objective suggested in Appendix "C"^ and- elaboifated on in activity 2. Follow- 
ing the format of Appendix "D" Insert the appropriate general objective and 
concepts. Pose the following topical questions and base yo\{ff^ellcitlng . , 
question, activities and specific behavioral outputs on the' answers to: 

1^ What is ? (questions of definition) 

_ . 2^ Jfl[hat factp^^^ a person's or society's 

attitude about _? ^ 

3. What are some o€ the costs and benefits associated with 

4. What, "if dny, are the limits placed on ? 

To complete the assignment! each building t^am should develop a tentative 
list of informational objectives that elaborate objective #1 found in Appen- 
dix !'C." The participants should follow a, similar procedure for tr.eating 
'objectives #2-6 of the same handout, because the tentative objectives are 
developed from tentative learning activities these activities should also 
be listed and matched to the deficiencies found in the analysis of the 
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teachfer's existing curriculum. Some attempt should be made, to impose a 
scope and sequence on law-related curriculum that emerges. Session 2 has 
concentrated op the cognitive domain of response. Those activities that are 
developed in Session 2 will be expanded in Session 3 to include higher levels 
of cognitive response. In Session 4 the affective domain will be treated. 
Sessioti 5 will treat cognitive skill development. By Session 5, a series 
of teachable activities dealing with the total student will be ready for 
classroom application and evaluation. 

Notes to the Instructor ;' (P?:e-class Discussion Session 3) 

The JEoXlowiprg objectives are a prototype of the range of objectives 
that can be developed to explore the concept authority. National projects 
in law-related education are a valuable input into the law program being 
developed in . the workshop. 

"1. Students should be able to analyze situations in order to distin- 
guish between the exercise or influence of authority and the ex- 
ercise or influence of power without authority. 

' 2. Students should be able to analyze situations in which authority 
exists and to identify its intermediate and ultimate sources. 

3. Students should be able to analyze situations in which the use 

of authority, the use of power without authority, or the ab- > 
sence of both occur in the management of conflicts ^ the alloca- / 
tion of resources and in the distribution of* responsibilities 
and privileges. In so doing, they should be able to: (a) de- 
termine or predict the actual or probable consequences of each 
of 'the conditions indicated above, (b) explain the need for 
authority and its functions when appra|ftiate; including an identi- 
fication of the values and interests it is intended to protect or 
promote. 

4. Students shodld be able to analyze situations to determine some 
comm^on costs and benefits of authority. 

Assign participants Chapter 2 of P^A^p<LCtL\JQA to be completed before . , 
Session 3. » . 



*These objectives are taken from the Law in a Free Society Series, 
On AuXhohAJLy: A CuJUu^cvJbm (T)1973 by Law in a Free Society project, Santa 
Monica, California. ^> 
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SESSION 3 ' . Title— QUESTIONING 

Overview ' o . . ^ 

One of^the Inputs into the instructional process is the teacher's 
language behavior. Much of the teacher talk in the classroom involves the 
use of questioning and ;nuch of the student talk (as evidence of student 
thought) comes in response to the questions teachers ask. There is a 
close correspondence between the type of objectives a teacher establishes 
before instruction and the type of questioning behavior necessary to -ac- 
complish the objectives. Both objectives and questioning provide instruc- 
tional focus whi(!h is instrumental in content use, instructional sequence 
and evaluation. The purpose of Sessioiji 3 is to relate questioning behavior 
to the instructional process so as .to demonstrate a use of questioning be- 
havior which can'enliven and exploit subject matter content to sustain and 
extend student thought. 

* 

Objectives / 

1. Participants will be able to use analytical questions at - 
appropriate stages of tlte instructional process to aid in the 
planning, of lessons, units and courses of study • 

2. Participants will be able to emp^y th^ "activity development 
model" to explore the learnings potential of selected learning 
activities and to improve the cognitive, skill and affective 
objectives growing out of the activities. 

3. Participants will be able to use written and oral classroom 
questions following such models as Sanders, Parsons, Taba and 
Suchman which require higher level thought and to sequence these 
questions to develop a more complex and integrated cognitive 
structure on the part of the s|udents. 

4. Participants will be able to demonstrate a repertoire of teach- 
ing strategies. They will be able to gear these strategies to 
different learning situations in pursuit of self chosen objec- 

^ tives, and in accordance with the varied needs of students in 
the area of law-focused education. j 



Activity 1 Using Questions^ to Exploit Content ' Time: 10 minutes 

Notes to the Instructor 
' t 

You will model the fo!l,t6w4,ng short lesson to demonstrate how teacher 
questions can be used to exploit subject matter content. The idea for*the 
lesson was taken from an address by Isidore Starr (NCSS, Chicago - 1974) in 
which he demonstrated "Ways of Introducing Law in the Curriculum." 
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Read or paraphrase the following situation:. 

No Vehicles in the Park 

The townspeople ^of Beautif ica established a nice park 
in the center of town. They wanted a place to get away from 
the hustle and bustle of city life, a place which provided 
a refuge fKom noise, and a place where they could go for 
peace and quiet. To insure this tranquility , the townspeople 
got the city fathers to pass the following statute, "No 
Vehicles in the Park!" 

Pose the following questions — have participants answer by a show of hands. 

1. John Smith lives on one side of town but works on the 
other. If he could cut through tjie park he would save 
twenty minutes a day going to and coming from work. 
Should the statute ^^llow John tQ drive through t\e park. 

2. Should' sanitation trucks be allowed into the park to 
collect they peoples' garbage? 

3. The police idre chasing a bank robber and. a trip through 
the park would allow them to capture the crook — should 
the police be allowed to drive through the park? I 

4. By cutting through the park an ambulance would save ten 
minutes getting an injured party to the hospital. Should 
the ambulance be allowed to drive, through the park? 

5. Should children be allowed to ride their bikes in the * 
park? ' 

6. Should Mrs. Thomas be allowed to use her baby buggy in 
the park? . , 

What might the objective be for this activity? (Demonstrate the complexity 
of writing a law.) How did the questions help to achieve the objective? 
(Test the statute in a variety of situations.) 



Activity 2 Using Questions to Formulate Concepts Time: 20 minutes 

and Gttexeralizations 

Notes to the Instructor 



This is a simple concept development activity designed to generate such 
concepts as separation of power-s, federalism, ideology, regionalism and 
several more. Although some of the concepts will be law-related the purpose 
of the activity is to demonstrate how questions can be used to generate higher 
level thought. 
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Write the following list of names on the bo^rd: 



Senator Henry Jackson 
Justice W. 0. Douglas 
Representative Shirley Chisholm 
Councilman James Black 

Pose the following questions: 



President Gera$d Ford 
pGovernor Robert Ray 
Mayor Richard Daley 
Reptesentative Julian Bond 



\y 



What .do, you see on the board?v 
What can you note about them? 
Which nc^mes would you group together? 
What would you call the group;Lng? 

1 " * ' 

Use the same grouping technique to list a number of concepts (i.e,, separa- 
tion of power). Take any one .of the concepts you have isolated and write 
it in large letters on a clean portion of the board. Pose the question: 



What comes to mind when you see this word? 



Write all the answers given until jr6u have 10 to 15 responses. Pose the 
question: 

Can we arrive at a consensus on the attributes that define the 
concept? 

f 

Work with the data on fhe board to eliminate duplications and come up with 
5 oiT 6 attributes of the concept that will stand the test of time. Opposite 
the concept you have just developed write the name of another concept that 
emerged from the classif icat:J.on exercise on pblitical leaders. Pose the 
question: 

What relationships do you see between these two concepts? 

What general statement can you make about that relationship? 

For Example, the concepts "Separation of PowV^" and "Federalism" 
might suggest a generalization like "in a democratic society 
checks and balances are a necessary limitation on governmental 
"authority," or "Our Founding Fathers respected authority but 
they feared its abuse." Of the generalizations made by the 
participants — which is more inclusive? Which is more truthful? 
Which is the most powerful? 



c 



Activity 3 



Pattern Search 



Time: 15 minutes 



Part of your responsibility as an instructor .will be to debrief the 
various teaching strategies with the inservice teachers. This will eliminate 
the confusion which often occurs when the clues provided by a teacher's 
strategTeV are at variance with the intended outcomes of the lesson* It may 
be necessary to subscribe fairly close to the various strategy models in this 
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guide until they bLecomer^part of your ongoing teaching behavior. Once this 
is accomplished, the models can be abandoned freeing you to improvise in 
any way you wish. 

The search pattern destribed in FIGURE 7 may help you debrief the 
teaching strategies used in the workshop sessions. It should be used after 
completing any learning activity with a fairly well defined teaching strategy. 
At first you may have to supply, the name of the teaching strategy and sequence, 
and have participants fill in the processes. Later they should be able to 
infer the strategy from the list of processes used. 

FIGURE 7 
PcuttoAn Szcuich 



Teaching 
Strategy 



i.e. Indue- 
tive Inquiry 



Teaching 
Sequences 



i.e. Provid- 
ing Encounters 



i.e. Develop- 
ing Organizers 



i.e. Generalizing 



Processes Used 


Teacher 


Students 


presenting 


grouping 


writing 


labeling 


clarifying 


enumerating 






questioning 


discovering 


writing 


seeing relation- 
ships 






questioning 


inferring 


probing 


describe cause 
and effect 







L. 



The pattern search activity described above should help make the teaching 
strategies of PeAipectcue^ as^much a part of the participants' teaching be- 
havior as it would your own. The above pattern should describe your teaching 
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of Activity 2. Duplicate and distribute Appendix "E". The activity de- 
velopment model will suggest the wide range of learning, thinking and 
acting that can be built into learning activities. The instructional 
stategies will define the type of strategies used in this inservice 
program and will provide models for the type of strategies participants 
can use in their own law-related learning activities. 
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REVISED APPLICATION "B" 
(Session 3) 



So far the application "B" sections of the workshop have dealt with 
substantive structure of law and its general application in the classroom. 
In Session 1, participants were asked to develop a simple flow chart that 
presented their existing curriculum in a format suitable for analysis. 
In Session 2 they were asked to Ijreak down a set of general objectives 
coillmon to most law-related education programs and to specify them in be- 
havioral terras. This specification of objectives will continue into 
Session-3 but it will be expanded to involve the elaboration of a series 
of specific learning activities which will accomplish the behavioral objec- 
tives already developed and provide ideas for the generation of new objec- 
tives and activities. The Behavior-Specification Model (Appendix D) pro- 
vided a graphic illustration of the role activity analysis can play in behavior 
specification. The exercise which follows is designed to help participants 
explore a range of law-related activities that are suitable for their own 
specific grade levels. It will pi?bvide, as well, the structure around which 
an entire law-related program is built. It is imperative that a lawyer or 
a person well versed in the law be available for consultation during the 
exercise. The framework for the .exercise is the conceptual structu^re out- 
lined in FIGURlS 5 on page 24 of the guide. 

As a point of departure have each team (K-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-9, 10-12) 
report on the law-related objectives and activ^^ies it has already developed. 
The report of the K-2 teachers will treat the substantive concept authority. 
After the report and its subsequent discussion have the gj||^p explore the 
relationship between the substantive concept authority ai^lJPhe syntactical 
concept transaction. Pose the following questions making sure the discussion 
is recorded for later reference: ^ 

^ What transaj:tions in the experience (family, school, neighborhood) 
of K-2 students illustrate the concept authority? 
What learning activities can be developed to explore the concept? 
What questions of justice most concern students of this age? 

The report of the third and fourth grade team will treat the substantive 
concepts of authority and due process. After the report and its subsequent 
discussion have the group explore authority and due process as they relate 
to the syn^tactical concept participation. Pose the following question: 

As students mature and are able to participate more fully in 
society what is the scope and limitations of that partici- 
pation! at third and fourth grade level? 

How can this student participation in the home, family, .school 
and community build on the concept authority as it ia treated 
earlier in the curriculum? 

What learning activities involving student participation will 
explore the relationship between authority and due , process? 

What Important generalizations should youngsters of this age be 
making about authority and due process? 

What questions of justice most concern students of this age? 
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The report of the fifth and sixth grade team will treat the substantive * 
concepts of authority, due process, and freedom. After the report and 
subsequent discussion, have the group explore the three concepts as they 
relate to the syntactical concept responsibility. Pose the following 
questions : 

As students bfecome increasingly more social in their behavior 

what is the scope and limitations of their freedom and 

responsibility at the fifth and sixth grade level? 
How can these concepts be explored through existing social 

studies curriculum? 
What new learning activities are needed to reaffirm existing 

legal perspectives and develop new ones which explore 

freedom and responsibility? 
What questions of justice most concern students of this age? 

The report of the Junior and senior high teams will treat objectives and 
learning activities as they reflect many of the substantive and syntactical 
concepts of the program. The treatment of equality and diversity should 
encourage the participants in the exploration of a wide range of law 
perspectives. -appropriate to the diversity in1:He students own lives. Pose 
the following questions of the junior high teachers: * 

How can the existing social studies curriculum demonstrate 

the evolution of law and its impact on our social', economic 
and political institutions? 

How can the Bill of Rights become a dynamic part of citizen- 
ship education?' 

How can the treatment of our criminal justice system help 
students cope with problems growing out of their changing 
environment? ^ . ^ 

Pose the following questions of the junior and senior high teachers: 

l^rtlat substantive law should the students have prior to gradifa- 
. tion? 

What legal perspectives will help students become functional 

citizens of a democratic society? 
What legal perspectives will help students lead fuller and more 

rewarding personal lives? 

The dialogue generated by the above questions should suggest a number 
of learning activities appropriate for each of the K-12 grade levels repre- 
sented in the discussion. It is very fmportant that the learning activities 
represent the use of correct legal content. It will be the job of the inservice 
lawyer to make sure that the suggested treatment distorts neither the letter nor 
the spirit of the law. An additional check on the validity of the legal con~ 
tent would be a review of a number of law- related curriculum projects. In 
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fact, these national projects should be the major source of the law curriculum 
used in the prograin. Participants should spend their time in the follow-up 
building meetings analyzing, modifying and adapting existing curriculum for 
their own uses. Several suggestions for inejggensive materials were made 
in Ses3ion 1. Assign Chapter 3 of P2MptCJtivz6 for the next district-wide 
meetings. 
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I SESSION 4 



Overview 



Tltle--VALUES 



Whenever there is talk of establishing a reality based curriculum, 
the question of values mut3t inevitably be raised. The question should 
be faced foW most topics worth treating the social studies will have 
emotional well as logical implications. In Session 3 on questioning 
you treated the rc^le questions can play in the cognitive development of 
students. In Session 4, on valuing, the foCus will be on the affective 
domain. The purpose of the session is to demonstrate tlie interrelated 
nature of the cognitive and affective domains of learning akd how class- 
room conflict can be the vehicle for raising the levels of 'moral reason- 
ing in students. 

Objectives ' * 

1. Participants should recognize the need for attective develop- 
ment on the part of students and be able to list worthwhile 
intellectual, public and personal values which correspond to 
the .student role orientations they are developing in the class- 
room. 



2. 



3. 



Participants will be provided a list of teaching strategies and 
values based learning activities. They will demonstrate their 
ability to match the value topics with the appropriate teaching 
strategy suited to explore the topics. 

Participants will ^e able to write general affective objective's 
based on the Kohlberg model and exploit existing, learning 
activities or create new learning activities which raise level 
of moral reasoning in their clashes as a whole. 



Activity 1 



Classification of Values 



Time: 15 minutes 



Write the following list of values on the board : t;^ (model an inductive 
teaching strategy) 



social involvement 
respect for logic 
multi causality 
effective citizenship 
satisfaction with self 



search for understanding 
sharing feelings 
rational consent 
Search for meaning 
human dignity 

Pose the following questions: 

Developing concepts ^ / 

What do you f ind^ in the list ^f terms? 
Do any of these items seem to belong together? 
Which ones would you group together? 
What would you call the groupings you have formed? 



search for justice 
purpose in life 
career satisif^action 
demand for verificacion 
life adjustment 
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Inferring and generalizing 

I (or the author of V2Mp(Ltti\JQM] have developed the following 
grouping: (rather than re-writing the list' you might de- ^ 
algnate by three different symbolo the grouping ouggeoted 
below) 



search for understanding 
respect for logic 
raiilti causality 
search for meaning 
demand for verification 

Pose the following questions: 



search for justice 
rational consent 
social involvement 
effective citizenship 
human dignity 



purpose in life 
life adjustment 
satisfaction with self 
'^career satisfaction 
sharping feelings 



What label would best describe these groupings? (scholarly-public- 
personal values) . ' ^ 

Why would these labels developed to describe cognitive objectives 
also be appropriate to describe affective objectives? (There 
is a'^close interrelatlOTWiip. ) 

What kind of learning activities and teaching st^^ategies would 
be appropriate to accomplishing the values listed as scholarly 
values, public values and personal values'? (Discrepant data- 
Scholarly) (Public issues-Public) (Open-ended-Personal) 

Which cluster of values is most appropriately treated in law- 

relatad education? (Recognize that there will be a great deal 
of overlap but law-education does develop the public man 
orientation. ) 



Activity 2 Moral Education Time: 45 minutes 

Notes to the Instructor 



The treatment of moral eduf^ation from a cognitive, developmental ap- 
proach has a great deal of appeal. Although a background -for this approach 
to values education is not provided in P2/Up<LCtivU j an attempt to provide 
it will be made in this guide. The effort will be made because the Kohlberg 
approach to values combines content and processes, a combination which is 
lacking in most "values for values sake" apJJroaches to the subject. This is 
particularly Important when the content focus is on law-related education 
whlph provides many opportuMties for meaningful moral development on the 
part of youngsters. 

' It is difficult to launch into a substantive theory of learning in two 
short activities. For your own background and the background of the partl- 
^cipants, jthe following sources, are highly recommended: , J 

Lawrence Kohlberg. "The Child as a Moral Philosopher." 

Psychology Today , V. 7 (1968), pp. 25-30. - 
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Lawrence Kohlberg and Elliot Turiel. "Moral Development 
arid Moral Education." In G, Lesser (ed.), Psychology ^ 
and Educational Practice . (Chicago; Scott, Roresman 
1971), pp. 410-465. 

The January 1975 edition of So<:ial« Education , V. c39^ No, 
1 has an entire issue devoted to moral education, 

/ , ^. 1 • 

♦ , Possibly the b^st inservice format for leaning the systepa 

is contained in How Moral' Am I , a kit prepared by 
\ ^ Gerard A. Pottebaum, A Tree House* Production, pub- 

lished by William H. Sadlier, Inc., New Yqrk, 1972-73. 

The problem with the Kohlberg system stems from its lack of verifica- 
tion outside of Kohlberg community at Harvard. He based his original study 
on 75 young boys and followed their mpi^al development over a 14 year period. 
His research methodology has been soundly criticized, just as Piage't was 
criticised in the work he did. There ig little doubt that the reliability 
of the research leaves much jto be^ desired. 1 On the othtffi hand,, the validity 
of K^hlberjg's work, as that of Piaget. before him, is lesfi in doubt. It 
is the author's personal^ opinion that the system does have merit. An eve^ 
better reason for including cognitive moral development i;s its superiority 
over most of the alternatives available to us. 

Activity 2 will attempt to do two^ things. The discussion of the values 
relativity dilemma an4 the "bag pf virtues'' dilemma will demonstrate the 
bankruptcy of the "traditional approaches to values education-. The moral 
dilemmas on stealing and mercy killing will introduce participants to the 
classification system associated with Kohllberg's six stages of moral de- 
velopment. The simuiation iir Activity 3 i/ill provide some limited appli- 
cation of the Kohlberg system to. laW-related education. 

Read the 'following di^lemma and pose ^he questions which follow it; 

• The Bag o^ Virtues Dilemma 

You're a good man Charlie Brown, you have humility, Hobility 
and a sense of honor that are very rare indeed. You are kind 
to all the animals and every little bird, with a heart of 
gold you believe what you're told, eVery sin^e solitary 
wo?rd. You brSvely face adversity, you're cheerful through 
the day, you're thoughtful, brave, and courteous. You're a 
good. man Charlie Brown -you're a prince and a prince could 
be king, with a heart such as yours you^ could open any door - 
if only you weren't wishy-washy.^ • , 
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1 • . ' 

tKurtines, William., and- E. B. Grief, "The Development of Moral Thought; 

, Review and Evaluation of Kohlberg' s Approach," Psychological Bulletin , Vol. 

81, No. 8, August 1974 (pp. 453t470). - . 

kohlberg, Lawrence, and Turiel, piliot , "M6ral Development^^ and Moral 
5^cation," in G. Lesser (ed.) Psychology and Educational Practice (Chicago: 
'Scott, Foresmari, ^971)^ p. 424. Majterial reprinted with permission f rom ^ * 
Jeremy Music, Inc. *. 



In what way might this -be a dil'femma for teachers? 
What approach to values education is suggested by the reading? 
What are the limitations of this approach? 
If you can tekch from a bag of virtues, what srfouXd these 
virtues be? 

Read the following dilemma and gpse the questions which follow it: 

Values Relativity Dilemma-^ , ^ 

■» • 

My class deals with morality and right and wrong quite a 
"^it. I don*t expect all -of them to agree with me, each has 
to satisfy himself according to his own convictions, as long 
as he is sincere and thinks he is pursuing what is right. I 
often discuss cheating this way but I alWays get defeated, he- 
cause they still argue cheating is all right • After you ac- 
• ' cept the idea that a kid has the right to build a position 
with logical arguments, you have to accept what they come 
out withy even though you feel it's wrong and, even though 
you drive at it ten times a year and they still come out 
with the same conclusion. 

What is this teacher's dilemma? 

yhat approach is being -taken to values •by this teacher? 
' What are the limitatigns of this approach? 

If values are relative to the individual (or to the group 
as in Nazi Germany) could genocide be an acceptable 
^ value position? 

Generally, values are treated in terms of products that well-meaning 
teachers bestow on students. Kohlberg changes this orientation by con-^ 
fcentratdng on the way people think about values. Students are "moral 
philosophers" in their own right. The values the students arrive at are 
not as important as the process they use to reason through a value issue. 
Kohlberg has empirical research suggesting that students progress step by 
step through at least five (possibly six) qualitatively distinct stages of 
moral reasoning. -The^e stages are sequential and invariant. Teachers can 
raise these levels itr students by modeling moral reasoning at least one 
stage above the students. Students are challenged by moral reasoning at 
one level above their own and with opportunity will naturally move to 
progressively more abstract, differentiated and finally more. integrated 

stages of moral reasoning. 

° 'J ^ 

The two moral' dilemmas arid the scrambled responses which follow them 
will provide participants an" opportunity to classify the responses in 
terms of the levelp ,of reasoning they seem to represent. Read both dilemmas 
to the entire group arid then split the group into several smaller groups 



.^Kohlberg, Ibid. , p. 412. 
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(4 or 5 in each) assigning half the groups the stealing dilemma and the 
other half the mercy killing dilemma/ Ask each small group to rank order 
from the lowest to the highest, the level of moral reasoning suggested in' 
the response handouts. 



On Stealing the Drug 
In Eurbpe a woman was near death 
from cancer. One drug might save 
her, a form, of radium that a drug- 
gist in the same town had recently 
discovered. The druggist was 
charging. $20OO.OO, ten times what 

the drug cost him to make% The 
sick woman's husband, Heinz, 
went to everyone he knew to bor- 
row the money, but he could only 
get together half of what it i 
cost. He told the c^^ruggist that 
his wife^as dying and asked "him 
to sell it cheaper or let him 
pay later but the druggist said 
no. The husband got desperate and 
broke into the man's drug store to 
steal the drug for* his wife. 

Should Heinz have stolen the drug? 
Why? 

Rank order the responses on 
stealing 

"I have a right to tl^e services 
of my wife, and naturally I regard 
this as more iwiportant than whatever 
rights the druggist may claim. No 
one is going to look out for my 
interests or jny wife's unless I do." 

"My wife and I promised to love 
and help each other, whatever the 
circumstances. We choae to make the 
commitment, and' in our daily life 
together it is constantly renewed. 
I'm therefore committed to saving 
her." 

"God would punish me if I let her 
die. I'd go to Hell." 



On Mercy Killing , 
The drug didn't work, and there 
was no other treatment known to 
medicine which could save Heinz 's 
wife, so the doctor knew that she 
had only about sibc months to live. 
-She was in terriblje pain, but she 
was so weak that a good dose of 
pain-killer like ether or morphine 
would make her die sooner. She 
was delirious and almost crazy 
with pain, and in her calm periods, 
she would ^ask the doctor to give 
her enough ethei^ to kill her. 
She saicl she couldn't stand the 
pain and that she \as going to 
die in a few months anjrway. 

Should the doctor do yhat she 
asks and give her the drug that 
will make her die? Why? 



Rank order the responses on 
mercy killing 

"A human life takes precedence 
over any other moral or legal 
value, whoever it is. A human 
life has inherent value whether 
or not is is valued by a particular 
individual. The worth of the in- 
dividual human is central, where 
the principles .of justice and love 
are normative for all human rela- 
tionships." 

"He should not. If he did it would 
be murder bfecause she has six 
months to live, but the lady wanted 
to kill herself so that would be 
suicide." 
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"The principles at stake here 
include the love of my wife and. 
me for each other, the value of 
a human life, and the threat 
to this life caused by exploitive* 
commercial relationships • No 
contract, law, obligation, private 
gain or fear of punishment should 
imped'e me from saving her, or im- 
pede any man from saving those 
he loves • 1 will steal the drug, 
especially fqr her, but also for 
all those who might suffer in 
similar situations. I will do 
it publicly so that this society 
may ^cease to sacrifice human re- 
lationships to the profit motive." 

"I regard myself as a tender and 
loving husband; as such I*m going 
to do what any half decent husband 
would do — save his family and 
carry out his protective function." ^ 

"When we entered into the state 
of holy matrimony, my wife and I 
submitted ourselves to a higher 
law, the institution of marriage. 
The fabric of our society is held 
together by this institution. I 
know my lawful duty when I see it." 



"It's her ojm choice. I think there 
are certain rights and privileges 
that go along |rith being a human 
being, I am a human being and have 
certain desires for life, and I think 
everybody else does too. You have a 
world of which you are the> center, 
and everybo'^dy else-does -too, and in 
that sense we are all eqaal." 

"Not do/^it. Because it would be 
murder and then he would be in jail 
for life and if he did get out he 
would have to start all over again and 
would have to find a new job." 

"Tell her that she will have to live 
with the pain until she dies. Be- 
cause then he won*t be blamed if she 
takes an overdose." 

"Do not give it to herl Her husband 
loves her. She should spend as much 
time with him as 'is" permitted. Who 
knows, maybe a cuire will pop up 6r 
a miracle will happen." 



When debriefing the activity have one group match their answers with the other 
group to compare each of the stages. Usually the groups will come very close 
to the way Kohlberg actually classified these same responses. His classifi- 
cation is suggested below. 

On Stealing On Mercy Killing 

2 6 

5 4 
1 5 

6 1 

3 p 2 
I ' 3 

The above responses are j)rototype examples of pure stages at each level. In 
most cases people are between stages operating at times in one stage and then 
in another. The handout Which follows will define the six stages using 
Kohlberg's system of classification. 
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HANDOUT 



CLASSIFICATION OF MORAL JUDGMENT INTO- 
^ LEVELS AND STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT , 



Levels 



J Basis of Moral Judgment 



Stages of Development 



Preconventional Level 

Moral value resides in external, 
quasi-physical happenings, in bad 
acts, or in quasi-physical needs 
rather than in persons and stan- 
dards. 



II 



Conventional £evel 

Moral value resides in perform- 
ing good or right roles, in 
maintaining the conventional 
order and the expectancies of 
others. 



Ill 



Post-Conventional Level 

Moral value resides in con- 
formity by the self to shared 
or shareable standards, rights, 
or duties* 



Stage 1: Obedience and 
punishment orientation. Ego- 
centric deference to superior 
power or prestige, or a 
trouble- avoiding set. Objec- / 
tive responsibility. - ^ 

Stage 2: Naively egoistic 
orientation. Right aetion 
is that instrumentally satis- 
fying the self's needs and 
occasionally others'. Aware- 
ness of relativism of value 
to ea^^i^ctor's needs and 
perspective. Naive egalitarian- 
ism and orientation to exchange 
and reciprocity. 



Stage 3: Good-boy orientation. 
Orientation to approval and 
to pleasing and helping others. 
Conformity or natural role 
behavior, and judgment by in- 
tentions* 



Stage 4: Authority and 
social-order maintaining 
orientation. Orientation to 
"doing duty" and to showing 
respect for authority and 
maintaining the given social 
order for it^ own sake. Re- 
gard for earned expectations 
of others. 



Stage 5: Contractual leg^^'stic 
orientation. Recognition of 
an arbitrary element or start- 
ing point in rules or expecta- 
tions for the sake of agree- 
ment. Duty defined in terms 
of contract, general avoidance 
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Levels 



Basis of Moral Judgment 



Stages of Development 



of vi9lation of the will tiv 
rights of others, and majority 
will and welfare. 

Stage 6: Consc;LenCe or prin- 
ciple orientation. Orienta- 
tion not only to actuality 
ordained social rules but to 
principles of choice involving 
appeal to logical universality 
and consistency. Orientation 
* to conscience as a directing 

agent and to mutual respect 
and trust. 

: ^ I . ^. 

Activfty 3 Simulation Game^ ^ Time: 40 minutes 

I hear you but I don't unj^erstandl 

"I hear you but I don't understand" is a simulatJ^on built on the environ- 
mental model inherent in Kohlberg's six jiages of moral reasoning. The 
scenario for the game is the typical darkroom setting where teachers and 
students confront a variety of moral issues that, arise through everyday class- 
room interaction. Depending on the number of participants the roles must 
include a teacher as thrf* mediator of the conflict arid two students acting 
out situations which model the various levels of moral reasoning. In groups 
of ten or less the instructor can be the outside observer. In groups larger 
than ten, one-two or three observers can be assigned to each of the four 
groups engaged in the role playing encounters. 

To begin the game have the participants count off in series so that 
there is one teacher and two students in each group. The game is designed 
for four groups at a maximum but it could operate with as few as one 3 member 
group. If there are more than 12 participants as many as 2 or 3 participants 
could act as observers and be assigned to the four groups, 

Rviles : Participants sAould have about 10 minutes to study their roles • 

When everyone is ready each conflict situation will last about 5 
minutes and then time will be called. 

r • 

The simulation should go on for two 5 minute ^rounds . 

In the first round the students should simulate the conflict both 
using the same level of moral reasoning to structure their responses. 
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In the second round the students should simulate the same conflict 
but approach the problem from different levels of moral reasoning. 
One, for example, might argue from Stage II, the other from Stage 
IV. 

Teachers should switch groups from round 1 to round 2 so they 
don't interact with the same students • 

The observers will have the primary responsibility of observing tlie in- 
teraction and debriefing the activity once it is over. 
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^ . TEACHER'S ROLE 

You will be* asked tt) deal with a series of emotional conflicts between 
students. The conflicts will revolve around typical classroom situations in 
which questions of authority, 'due process, freedom, and equality test your 
own ability to resolve conflict in a just and effective manner. 

In solving any classroom conflict the following steps should be taken: 

1. Exert your own aiJthority to see that the conflict is re- 
solved peacefully rather than violently. 

2. Get each of the students to articulate the problem from his or ' 
her own position in the conflict. 

a. Help students see the nature of the dilemma. ^ 

b. Test for the level of reasoning of the students. 

3. Formulate an alternative set of behaviors for solving the 
conflict at the student's level of reasoning-plus one. 

a. If you reason through the dilemma at a level below the 
students they will tend to ignore you and continue the 
conflict. 

b. If you reason through the dilemma at a level two or more 
^ Stages above the students they will hear you but not 

understand. 

c. If you reason through the dilemma of the same level of 
the students they will passively accept your authority. 

d. If you reason through the dilemma at one level above the 
students the conflict will be resolved to the demonstrated 
satisfaction of the participants involved. 

In determining the correct level of stud'ent and teacher response the follow- 
ing chart should be helpful: 
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Stage 



Student ResponBe 



Stage 



Teacher Response 



II 



III 



IV 



This is the youngster who be- II 
haves morally because of the 
fear of punishment* Justice 
if pu^itive-"An eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth," 



This is the youngster who . Ill 
behaves self ishly • Goodness 
is measured by the satisfac- 
tion of personal needs. 
Justice is making sure you 
share in the benefits of 
society. Justice is denied 
when you are made to share 
the burdens of society. 

This is a^ youngster who wants IV 
to please and help others. 
Justice is making sure that 
everyorfe is treated fairlyw 
Often behavior is judged 
by intentions. 



This is a youngster who believes V 
in the letter of the law. It is 
one's duty to obey legitimate 
authority. Without authority 
and rules there will be no 
social stability. 



A teacher 
morality 
that are 
rewarding 
distribut 
good you 
If you ar 
fits are 



responds that 
is doing things 
i ns t r umen t a 1 ly 

Justice is 
ive. ' If you are 
receive benefits, 
e bad the bene- 
denied. 



A teacher respbnds that, 
being selfish is not very 
nice (or cool). You don't 
make friends by being 
selfish. Justice is 
procedural in that if you 
do not share you will be 
setting a bad example. 



A teacher responds that 
ju^t being nice or having 
good intentions is > not 
enough. Society must have 
rules that protect property 
^nd physical well being. 
V/ithout law and order 
there is only chaos. 

A teacher responds that 
laws are not abso^^ute. 
Society changes so must the 
rules that govern society. 
In personal areas you have 
a great deal of freedom. 
Your own freedom ends 
when it encroaches on the 
freedom of others. Jus- 
tice is based on fulfilling 
6ur contractual responsi- 
bilities as citizens. 
We have a right to oppose 
a 'government that has A 
broken Its contract witn 
the people. 
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STUDENT'S ROLE 



\ 



\ 

You are asked to create a conflict situation over such legal concepts 
ao authority, due process, freedom, and equality. The situation should in- 
volve a dilemma that is typical of what .might happen in a school setting. 
In the first round you'r roles should simulate the same level of moral 
reasoning characterized by the first four stages of moral reasoning. In 
the second round, with a new teacher, you sljould select different levels 
of reasoning but simulate the .same conflict situation. 

Your initial ^reaction to the teacher will be one of cooperation. That 
cooperation, however, will depend on the following teacher response. 

1. If the teacher's resolution of the conflict represents a level 
of reasoning below the one you are simulating you may ignore 
it and continue the conflict. 

2. If the level of reasoning is two or more stages above your level 
you will respond "I hear you but I don't understand." 

3. If the level of reasoning is the same, p^sively accept the 
teacl>er' s "authority. / 

4. If the level of reasoning is one stage above your own indicate 
a positive acceptance of the way the teacher responds. 

Develop your conflict situation around the content and level of moral reason- 
ing suggested on the following chart: 
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OBSERVER'S ROLE 



Observers Bhould be provided both teacher and student roleo. Your 
major reGponolbllity io to act as impartial observers. While the con- 
flict is going on make notations on the interaction citing unusual be- • 
havlor and instances where communication breaks down. In the debriefing 
session after the game pose the following^ questions : 

1. What was the conflict all ajjout? 

2. How did the teachers feel (luring the conflict? 

3. How did the students feel during the conflict? 

4. Did the participants stick to their role assignments? 

5. Does this simulation approximate what really takes place in 
school? ^ 

6. How does it not approximate reality? 

• \ 

7. Would this system help or hinder good classroom management? 



/ 8 
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> . REVrSED APPLICi^TION "B" - 

(Session 4) ' 

■ . ' ' ' ■■ - ■ .f ■ ■ 

Affective education in law-related areas can be treated in two Ways. 
Probably the most pervasive treatment is through the teachers own inter r 
nalization of the conct^pts and principles ^of law/ If* teacherfe behavior 
. is ba'sed on the consistent application of legal perspectives^frhese per-* 
spectives will become part of the school's hidden curricului^ The -hidden 
law curriculum will. be manifested in the way teachers manage their classes 
and 'the way theysresolve the conflict which arises as a natural outgrowth 
of social interaction of the clas&room. 

* ' . * ' 

A second and perhaps more systematic treatment of affective education 
would be to exploit existing learning activities for their affective growth 
potential. So fcjir the objectives that have been vgenerated in Sessions 1-3 . 
are cognitive in nature representljag a public man-student role" orientation. ^ 
Almost every:> learning activity that, treats ^e substantive and syntactical 
concepts of law will also treat questions of justice vhich are the affective 
manifestations of the cogniti^^ learning activities. At this point in the 
evolution of a law education program, it is highly, desirable to formalize 
the curriculiam work done so far. 

I • * 

Have each team of 'participants (K-2, 3-4,. 5-6,, 7-9, 10-12) follow the 

format suggested on p* 199 of PoMpdcX^ivU to describe their law-related 

learning activities. These descriptions should be general in nature and 

be written on butcher paper ^or on overhead transparencies so they, can be 

\^shared with the entire group. Commensurate with describing the learning 
activities, an effort should be mad6 tol explore the activities for'their 
affective potential and to formulate affective' objectives for the^activities 
In formulating these objectives participants will be dealing mainly with 

f public values but they may also vnrite objectives around appropriate intel- 
lectual and personal values; While describing the activities keep In minjd^ 

• the potential certain teaching strategies like discrepant data, public . 

♦'issues. and the open-ended approaches have for exploiting law-related * 

, content. Keep in mind that learning activities.' iQay contain various moral 
dilemmas whiQh can be us^ed to raise the' level of moral r-^asoning of students 

. The task of formalizing the program should continue on into the build- 
ing meerings. By Session 5 participants should have completed the task and 
liave read Chapter 4 of PoMpZCtiv^A.. The completed activity descriptions 
will , be the content focus of Session 5. V 
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SESSION 5 



Title— -INQUIRY 



Overview 

Inquiry has been defined thus far as a series of teaching strategies 
which promote active student Involvement in the learning prflfeess. . This is 
in contrast to expository teaching which at its worst, places the student 
in a passive role and amounts to the memorization of what the teacher or 
other authority sources say and do. The shift in curriculum from the 
passive to the active individual is more than a shift in strategies* In- 
quiry involves a deeper understanding of how students learn. It is based 
on the knowledge, skill and attitudes a teacher brings to learning and on 
the teacher's ability to utilize subject matter organizers in the creation 
of meaning for students. One purpose of the session is to explore inquiry 
through planning perspectives which establish and maintain an open learning 
environment. Another purpose is to explore inquiry through the responses 
and behavior patterns of students involved in the inquiry process. 

Objectives 

1. Participants will be able to use the general model of instruc- 
tion to analyze the type of inquiry that is built into their 
law-related learning activities. 

2. Participants will use the Suchman Model of Inquiry to analyze 
the learning, thinking and action required of students in their 
law-related education activities. 



Activity 1 



Opener 



Time: 15 minutes 



^ Have /participants turn to the cartoon of the olcf man and student in 
ythe/^alysis Section of Chapter IV." Give them a ,-few minutes' to' analyze 
Ma picture and pose the following questions: (record student responses 
tbJ the first two questiohs on the board) 



(a) 


What 


(b) 


What 


(c) 


What 


(d) 


What 


(e) 


What 


(f) 


What 


(g) 


What 



(d) What does it imply about educational objectives? 



society and oleaming? 
(h) What does it imply about an open learning environment? 
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[Activity 2 



Planning for Inquiry 



Time: 30 minutes 



Because the participants have planned their own activities and have gone 
through the different phases of curriculum development, apply the following 
questions to the law-related activities they have developed thus far. 
Teachers might be grouped K-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-9', 10-12 and answer these ques- 
tions within the small group. The spokesman for the group might report 
their findings in a general debriefing at the conclusion of the activity. 

• In the area of rationale: ^ J 

(a) What does the activity assume about the nature of the individual? 

(b) What does the activity assume about the nature of society? 

(c) How are the society and individual related? 

• In the area of objectives: 

(a) What is expected of the teacher? (goal orientation) 

(b) What is expected of the student? (task orientation) 

(c) Do the materials serve the objectives as they are stated. 

• In the area of instructional procedures: 

(a) Are the students allowed to take an active part in their own 
learning? 

(b) Do the strategies provide variety in learning? 

(c) Are the teaching strategies consistent with the objectives 
of the lesson? 

• In the area of instructional sequence: 

(a) Are cognitive skills ordered in such a way that they raise the 
level of student "thought throughout the activity? 

(b) Do the data in the activity reflect reality, and does it raise 
I sound intellectual and value issues? 

(c) Do the concepts used in the lesson be5.come tools Vhich students 
can use to explain and understand their world? 

(d) Are the generalizations" students draw from the application of 
the various concepts academically sound and subjeet to scientific 
verification? V 



ERiC 



8u 
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(e) How, might the activity be improved? 

(f) How does it provide for an open learning environment? 



N 



REVISED APPLICATION "B" 
(Session 5) 



One of the problems with most of the existing curriculum in law- 
related education is the lack of imagination and variety of its teach- 
ing strategies- For most of tlje materials, the case st-udy method is 
used consisting of a written caiSe study in law followed by a series of 
discussion questions based on the case study in question. Teachers who 
are sensitive to how students learn recognize that ther6 are many teaching 
strategies. A teacher should be able to gear their strategies to the ob- 
jectives at hand, to the type of content they are treating, and to the 
intellectual, psychological and moral needs of their students. Sessions 
1-4 have treated inquiry teaching from a planning perspective or through 
ways in which law-related education can be programmed into the K-12 
curriculum. Session 5 will treat inquiry from the vantage point of the 
learner and how law-related perspectives can become an operational part 
of the students' ongoing behavior in and outside the classroom. 

Have each team of teachers present a representative sample of their 
law-related learning activities. Using the Suchman Model of Inquiry as a 
method of analysis, discuss each of the activities in terms of encounters, 
intake, storage, motivation and action. Throughout the discussion attempt 
to relate the type of behavior suggested in the activity objectives with 
the type of student behavior generated in the activity itself. Have parti- 
cipants suggest teaching sequences and strategies which might better insure 
the accomplishment of the activity objectives. As the various presentations 
are made attempt to highlight th|e sequential nature of the cognitive, af- 
fective and skill objectives treated in the law-related education program. 

The assignment for the building meeting would be to formalize the 
learning activities even further. Following the format suggested on pages 
132-133 of PeA^pectcue^ write up the learning activities so that they can 
be taught in the classroom. Over the next month teach as many of the acti-^ 
vities as possible. The suggestions from pages 206-210 of PQMp<LcJX\JZ6 
'will help you evaluate the activities and suggest ways of improving them. 
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SESSION 6 



Title— -SIMULATION 



Overview 

Simulation is no panacea for the ilia of education, but it does offer 
an alternative approach to effective learning in the social studies area. 
Simulation can be an effective learning technique because it takes .account 
of the vital areas of student interest and motivation. A properly designed 
simulation will totally involve students in a decision-making learning 
activity. This involvement will 'tap the students existing experiences and 
organizers and provide a forum through which new meaning can be created. 
Role playing will allow students to vicariously encounter the dilemmas 
faced by real decision makers. Students will experience the scope and 
nature of problems in a format that reduces the complexity of the problem 
so that it can be dealt with in the classroom. The format isolates the 
important problem variables so that students have clear alternatives and 
some notion of the variety of consequence^ involved. In the final analysis, 
simulation allows students to test their conclusions in light of simulated 
consequences and use this experience as a basis for class discussion. 

The purpose of this session is to demonstrate the utility of simulation 
as a way of treating both-^the logical and psychological aspects of a prob- 
lem. Participants will be able to use simulation to get students into 
problems and into the decision mking associated with solving the problems. 
Simulation will also provide participants a laboratory situation for test- 
ing social theory in the classroom and the wherewithal of making the study 
of social behavior a manageable and interesting educational goal. 

Obj ectives ^ 



Participants will be provided simple zero-sum game format and 
be able to exploit the format in terms of its potential for 
law-related learning in the classroom. 

\ 

Participants will be able to sequence their teaching behavior 
so as to maximize the learning potential of simulation. They 
will be able to alter their teaching strategies from the game 
introduction, the game activity and the game debriefing making 
sure the strategies fit the appropriate teaching roles required. 

Participants will be able to develop their own simulations in 
the area of law-related education. 



Activity 1' 



Grab the Bananas 



Time: 15 minutes 



This- is a short simulation activity that is a take off on the famous 
Prisoners' Dilemma, most associated with Anatol Rapoport. In the original 
game two parties A and B were prisoners faced with the choice of keeping 
silent or squealing on each other. In this variation of the original game 
VJilliam Nesbitt demonstrated that the zero-sum format can be applied to 
different content and different simulated environments. After this initial 
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experience, Activity 2 will require that the participants apply the game 
to law-related education. 

Roles 

Participants should be divided into groups of three, with two of the 
participants designated as player A and player B, The third person v/ill 
be the scorekeeper and referee. 

\ 

Rules 

The players have only tv/o choices: they can grab the bananas or they 
canfshare. If both of the participants share, the scorekeeper will give 
each participant 2 bananas in the round in question. If one person grabs 
and the other person shares it is assumed the person who grabs will get 
the bananas. In this situation the scorekeeper gives the grabber 4 and 
the sharer 0 bananas. If both participants grab, it is assumed that the 
bananas are destroyed giving zero bananas to each participant. The referee 
will say "1, 2, 3, Show" for each round where upon each player will simul- 
taneously bring a hand up from under the table with an open hand represent- 
ing sharing or a closed fist representing grabbing. 

Scenario 

The participants are sole survivors of a shipwreck and have reached, 
in weakened conditionj^^ a deserved island. Cultural differences prevent 
any communication between A and B. Rescue is uncertain but a ship is ex- 
pected to pass the island in ten days. The only food on the island is 
bananas and the survivors can only gather four a day. There is a question 
if the two people can survive on only four bananas a day. Participants 
should begin their choice making - ^either grab or share. Scorekeepers 
should use the v/orksheet to record their scores*. 
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GRAB THE BANANAS: A Simple Example of a 
I Simulation Game* 



GRAB A SHARE 



SHARE 



\ 

\ 
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^ — ^. b 



POINTS 



Rounds 1 Rounds 1 

2 2 

3 • 3 

4 4 

5 • 5 

6 . * 6 

7 ._ 7 

8 8 

9 9 

10 10 




^Adapted from: ^Nesbitt, William A. Intercom , Center for VJar and Peace, 
Summer 1974, p.i 4-5. 
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Debriefing 



Pose the following questions to debrief the actlv 
Wliat happened during the game? . 

What groups did better than others during the game? 

Why did some groups do better than others? 

What Is the environmental model of the simulation? 

How closely does It reflect choice making In the real world? 



Activity 2 



Activity Analysis 



Time: 30 minutes 



Participants should be provided a choice on the way ''Grab the Bananas'' 
might be used In law-related education. The first choice, and possibly the 
easiest, would be to modify the game Itself to exemplify law-related themes. 
VJhat legal concepts might the activity contain? What changes In format 
mlghf make these understandings more pronounced? What debriefing questions 
would develop the best law-related generalizations? 

As a second choice the participants might take the two person zero 
sum format and adapt It to a completely new environment. This would parallel 
the type of change that Nesbltt used to transform the Prisoners' Dilemma 
into Grab the Bananas . In either case Appendix "D" Behavior Specification 
and Application "B" from VilUpdcJxvU should help them complete the assign- 
ment. 



Activity 3 



Workshop Evaluation 



time: 20 minutes 



This Is a formal review of the cognitive evaluation that will consti- 
tute most of Session 7, Duplicate and hand out for discussion the cognitive 
objectives for the workshop, p. 5. Participants should be ready to perform 
any of the objectives that can be measured on a paper and pencil test, so 
participants should prepare by mastering the Information suggested In the 
handout. ChapteryVI contains a prototype test for VQAMp(LCJti\)U . Many of 
the test Items w/ll be similar but the content focus of the Itfems will be 
law- related. Review the test youtrself and provide any other data you 
think would make the test, a fair assessment of participant learning. 
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APPLICATION "B" 
(Session 6) 

Simulation are useful learning- activities for initiating or summarizing 
instructional units. The simulation acti^^ities suggested liy most law-focused 
curriculum are based on the mock trial-. Examples of mock-trial simulation 
abound in the literature and can be used ^jjkively in any law" education 
program. It might be an interesting challSig^to the participants if they 
were to develop their>own simulations in law-related education thif do not 
rely on the mock-trial format. The sij^step process for constructing simula- 
tions on p. 109-110 of PeJUpe.(M.\JeA woiJNd help them develop their own simula- 
tions. An equally effective approach woikd be adapt existing simulation 
games to illustrate law-related educational themes. These simulation activi- 
ties .will provide the content focus for the\i}ilding meetings. Participants 
v/ill be evaluated in Session 7 over their understanding of the first six 
chapters of ?eMp(l.cXiva> and the content treated in the inservice orogram. 
The cognitive evaluation instrument will be similar to the one developed 
in Chapter 6 but the content of the test items will measure the objectives 
stated on p. 100 of this guide. The affective evaluation instrument will 
be the same as the one administered in Session 1, (Appendix A). 
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SESSION 7 ' . Title—UORICSHOP EVALUATION 

Overvl,ev7 

. Evaluation has been defined througliout these workshop fiesoions as a 
formative process of examination in which outcomes are measured against 
predetermined standards for the purpose of improving instruction. This 
definition stresses decision making on the part of the teacher and the way 
that , teacher' 8 decisions can improve various aspects of instruction. The 
concept "cybernetics** introduced in Session- 1, describes this goal-setting, 
goal-maintenance aspect of instruction. Objectives provide the goal setting, 
function by establishing standards <igalnst v/hich the entire instructional, 
process is measured. Evaluation in instruction is ongoing, measuring the 
degree to v/hich educational objectives are translated into meaningful be- 
havior change- G6al maintenance consists of the self-corrective feedback 
mechanism based on this change- If student behavior does not correspond 
td the standards, the standards, the instructional procedures, and even the 
evaluation itself, can be modified so that a fit or correspondence is reached, 
Cybernetics -v/ill aid this discussion* of evaluation for it jrecognizes both 
the intuitive and the formal aspects of evaluatibn. 

Intuitive evaluation goes on constantly in the classroom t^rhere hundreds 
of immediate decisions must be made. Evaluation feedback for these immediate 
decisions must be functional, provided at a time and in a mariqer ^^7hich will 
maintain the goal orientation of instruction. Part I of ^PoJi^p^ctivu and 
the first six workshop sessions have attempted to provide the methodological 
perspectives required of evaluation. There are times, however, when evalua- 
tion must be formal, where nothing less than exacting measuring instruments 
are needed for the substantial decisions required of teachers, Account^ability 
demands that performance based criteria be written into instruments which 
measure student growth. Accountability also demands that the cognitive, 
affective and skill objectives 6f this inservice program be measured. The 
evaluation instruments used in this session v/ill evaluate your effectiveness 
as an instructor along with the ef fit^ctiveness of the objectives^, content, 
learning activities, teaching strategies and evaluation of VQM\^(LciA.\JU 
and the inservice program outlined in this P^^e^eate/t' 6 Guidd, 

Objectives 

1, Participarfts will be provided cognitive aijd affective evaluation 
instruments which will measure their mastery of the inservice 
objectives. They will be able to recognize the functional re- 
lationship between inservice objectives and the test items used 
to measure the objectives, 

A * 

2, Participants will be able to judge the evaluation instruments 
used in PzUpzcJ:x.VU and criticize them in terms of sucli in- 
structional components as: objectives, assessment, activities, 
implementation, evaluation and hidden components, » 
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Activity 1 



Affective Evaluation 



Time: 15 minutes 



(1) Pass out the "Questionnaire on Teaching" (Appendix "A"). 

(2) Explain that this is a post test designed to measure the affective 
domain an'd the chafiges in attitudes and beliefs that have resulted 
from this inse^rvicf workshop. It will measure the change against a 
similar questionnaire completed at the. outset of the program. This 
instrument will not be used for grading purposes so be as honest as 
possible in your answers. ' 



Activity 2 



Cognitive Evaluation 



Time: 90 minutes 



(1) Duplicate and hand out the cognitive evaluation instrument in Appendix 
"G" of the, guide. ' 

(2) ^ Explain that this test is cognitive in nature and eyaluates the know- 

ledge, understanding and applicability o,f the various me^odological 
perspectives treated in the workshops The test should take about 
, 90 minut^es Uut there is no' reason that pa^rticipants should not be al- 
lowed ample time for the test. 



/ 



Activity 3 



Test Construction and Analysis 



Time: 30 minutes 



(1) 



(2) 



Hand out Appendix "F" on "Af f ective " Test Construction and Analysis." 
Participants should have before them their pre- and post^^^st attitude * 
questionnaires. Provi'de an opportunity for transf erring^ne test' 
scores from both- tests tq the appropriate blanks on Appendi^^ "F. " 
This will pi*ovide evaluation data for the individual participant 
which along with the questions and answers on Append ix/"F," w^ll be 
input informatioh into the next worTcshop session. Pick up the 
questionnaires at the end of the session and follow the directions 
provided for determining 'me^n scores for the group. This class profile 
will also be input information into the next workshop session. 

For the following session also ask participants to complete the work 
required by '"How Tests Are Constructed" and "How Tests Are Analyzed" 
from the analysis section of Pe/L6pectcue4 . This, in effect, is re- 
quiring participarhts to match test items against program objectives 
and the criteria of good test construction. They will be aole to 
ma^tch these elements mor^ systematically when the ^cognitive t^sts 
are returned. ' / ^ . 



(3) The test which follows will contain the answerS^ against which you 
will score^ the cognitive evaluation test IteiAs.y 
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Examination - Session 1-7 

Law-Re-lated' Education Workshop 
(APPEjiDIX G) ^ 



Item 



If you have internalized into your own behavior patterns such legal 
concepts as authority^ due process, freedom, equality, justice and 
vthe principles they represent, this internalization should be evident 
in your interaction with students. In the spare^ provided below, in 
column A list 5 student characteristics you would ,like to develop in 
students through law-related education. Opposite them (column B) list 
five teaching behaviors that you might use to best promote the desired 
student characteristics. (10 pts.) 



Student Characteristics 

Obey legitimate authority 
Settle conflict in 7 
reasonable ways 
Use freedom ' 

in responsible ways 

Treat people as equals but 
respect their diversity 



B 

Exercise the use of 
a legitimate authority 
^ Use tair procedures in 
\) the settlement of disputes 

Prpvide the freedom 
c students can handle 

Provide equal opportunity but 
d provide individuality ^ 

e Be just in all ways possible 



Meaaure the justice of 

e their own behavior _ 

(Any luimber of characteristics can be listed . Check for consistency 
between student cl^racteristics and teaching behaviors.) 

2. Use the cybernetic model on the left to classify the components "of in- 
struction on the righty Select from the instructional components two 
examples which exempL^y each of the parts of the cybernetic model. 
Indicate your .selection by^ writing the component numbers from the right 
hand column opf>osite the letters provided in the left hand column. 
(5 pts.) ■ , ^ 




Inputs 


c 


-2 


i 


d 


7 


/Ac\ ' 






/tivA 


e 


1 




f 





Oytputs 




1. Experience - analysis - application 

2. ^Teaching materials 

3. ' Behavioral analysis 

4. Behavioral expectations 

5. Behavioral prescriptions 
Attitude change 



6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



Content & methodological perspectives 
^^havior change 
Instructional improvement 



3 f 



10. Discovery 
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3. Analyze^the following objective by checking the appropriate category 
gf structure, domainS^'^ response, level of thought and student role 
orientation. (8 pts.) 

"Students should be able to analyze situations from their own 
environment in which the use of authority, the use of power 
without authority, or the absence of both occur in the manage- 
ment of conflicts, the allocatrlon of resources and in the dis- 
tribution of responsibilities and privileges." ^ 



Structure 

1 _ 

2 _ 

3 ^ 



General 

Informational 

Planning 



b*. Domains of Response 

2 

.3 



Cognitive Domain 
Affective Domain 
Social Studies Skills 



c. Levels of Thought 

1 _^ Information 

2 Interpretation 

Application 



d. Student Role Orieijtation 

'1 The Scholarly Man 

2 
3 



The Public Man 
The Personal Man 



4. Read the specimen objective and complete the*, operations tequired of 

the directions thaffollow it. (4 pts.) 
* 

"Given a situation from th^ir environment illustrating the use 
o£ authority students should be able to list several common 
costs and benefits of authority.". 

a. Transform the objective into a test item that wou*5^^d», measure the 
objective. * a. ' 



Read the situation below and list at least three commott-^costs 



and three common benefits, ot 




authority from the reading. 





b. 



Rewrite the objective in a question format that would require 
higher level thinking on the part of the -person .apswering the 
question. * 

Given the situation illustrating authority and the common benefits 
and costs'of authority inherent in the situation, rank order from 
most to least desirable the alternatives vou see to tne dilemma. ~ 



(Again - the wording is less im portant than the ^facC that the 
participants can pertorm the operations required ot the guestionsr) 
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V. 



5. Assume you wanted 'to teach the conc&pt 'Mue process" as part of a law 
focufeed unit* Use the content which follows and a concept development 
strategy to sequence the instruction. Folldw the Taba model illustrating 
each of its aspects with questions appropriate to your own grade levels. 
. (9 pts.) ^ 



a. 



presence of counsel 
notice of charges 
self-incrimination 
unreasonajble ^g^rches and, 
seizures ^ 

Concept Formation 

What do you see? 
1, (note observe)? 



calling of. witnesses 
cross examination 
cruel and unusual punishments 
fair and reasonable decision, 
making 



What ideas go together? 
2. (en what criteria?) 
you call (label. 



W^hat would 
name) the grouping? 



Interpretatipl^ of Data 

.Vl*/hat prompted you to 
1, use* the (due process) 



label? 



TJEaFTF the 
3, due process 



Why do you think due process 

is important? 
relationship between 7 ~ 

and ? 



Application 

What would 
1, happen if 



2. Why might this happen? 



3, Given another set of circumstances. 



(Many 'answers are appropriate as long as the teacher can distinguish 
the operation, that occor at each sta^ge of the Taba Model.) 
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6. Use the activity analysis model which follows to explore the specific 
learning potential of "Grab the Bananas" as a learning activity in 
law-related education. Record your answofrs opposite the letters in 
the box on the right. Suggestions for those answers ^are provided in 
the- strategy components under simulation strategy. (8 pts.) 



In tfie 
activity 

"Grab the 

Bananas" 



Simulation Strategy ' 

^The cognitive skill*^ of 

'>on data consisting of — - — — 

>to develop the concepts of — 

-^to make generalizations stating -> 



the teacher 

will have [^demonstrating ar changed attitude-^* 



the stu- 
dents 



use: 



->about 



>while learning and practicing - 



a analysis b choice making 

c ' a simulated environment 
(zero bum) 

d scarcity e wants-resource , 



f scarcity f orces,,iJi?oiCe 
making 

g individual choice makers ' 
are interdependent 

h cooperation being a bet- 
ter way to allocate re- 
sources than' conflict in 
" situations like this 

i law related social science 
perspectives ' 



Write a teacher question that would illust;rate each of the following 
categories of Parson's Schedule "A." (6 pts.) 

a. Rhetorical That is the correct answer > isn't it? I thought 

you all understood. 

b. Information Who is the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court? 

c. Leading Given t^e fact o^ universal public education', why is 

English the dominant language in America? [ 

d. Probing What would happen if the Executive Branch was given the 

power of Judicial Review? . 



e. Other Who wants to sit back and rest for a few minutes (un- 
related to the discussion) 



■ -V ' • •■ ; 

8. Write a teacher response that would, iW-ustrate use of Parson's 
Schedule "B." (/» pts.) . - 

a. Closure You are wrong! 

b. Verbal reward Very good! - 



c. Sustaliilng Could you give me another example of what you ar e 

saying? ^ ' 

d . Extend Ing That^ls an Interesting answer—but what would hap- 

pen In this situation? 



9. An effective social studies program should enable students to develop 

.certain Intellectual, democratic and personal values required In today Is ^ 
changing ^oclety. From the list of concepts which follow designate 
as^^"A" the Implied values that would best be described as Intellectual, 
"B" 1;he values that would best be described as democratic and*"C" the 
values that would best be described as personal. (8 pts.) 

• « 
("A"-lntellectual "B"-Democratlc "C'-Personan 

o 

A a. Multl causality B-C f. Search for justice ^ 

. C b. Self worth A g. Deduction 

^ c. Due process ' C h. Choice making * 

C Life adjustment ArB 1. Rational consent. 

Some problems and potential dangers of using various approaches to values 
education are listefl below. Match each of the problems with the .teach- 
ing strategy that is likely to create it. Designate as "A" the problems 
inherent in the Discrepant Data Approach. Designate as "B" the problems- 
associated vith the Public Issues Approach. Designate as "C" the prob- 
lems associated with the Open-ended Approach. (6 pts.O 

C'A"-Discrepant Data "B"-Controversial Issues "C"-Open-Ended) 

% A"*^ a. May create confusion rafher J:han. clarification 

S b. May develop excessive interpersonal conflict 
^ c. May cause a loss of teacher credibility 
/ ' ^ * M^y^ develop excessive personal conflict 

e. May lead to excessive polarization of issues 

May require more sensitivity than the teacher ha^ I 



10. 



lr , C f. 



11. Match the teacher responses on the right with the student responles on 
the l^ft. Use your knowledge of Kohlberg's moral stages to maximize 
the growth potential of the conflicts listed below, (4 pts.) 

Student Responses 

" a ^ I clabbered the kid because 1. What you did »is duihb. You 
he gracl)bed my comic book. behaved like a hood. It's 

Dad. told me to hit anybody not very cool far a boy your 

who messed around with mq. " age to fight over^a cbmic 
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11. (cont.) f 



1 clobbered the kid because 
he stole my comic book and 
when I went to get it back 
he tore it up. That book 
cost me fifty cents. ^ 

I clobbere4^the kid because 
he accused me of stealing 
hi8 comic bopk. I'm not a 
^ thief arid I resent being 
called one in front of my 
friends; 



Anytime you hit ai4other 
atuden£, no mat^ter who, 
going t0 hit you back just 
as hard. 



I clobbered the kid because 
I saw him steal the comic 
book. When I told him to 
give it back he pushed me . 
and I hit him in self defense. 



3. Possibly your behaviot was 
justified'; This i^s a ques- 
tion of individual conscience. 
You must, however, accept 
any responsibility and costs 
associated with tSie ^choice 
you made. 

4. But nebct time what if the ^ 
kid is a gorilla and he 
breaks your head. That's a 
lot of pain and expense for 
a comic book. 

5. What gave you the right to 
take the- law into your own 

^ hands. You had a legal 

. f ' ^ obligation but you assumed 

the role of both judge and 
jury. Your behavior, was 
just as illegal as his. 

6. But you ^denied him due 

^ - process. If reason can't be 

used to settle disputes we 
are just like animals and the 
law of the jungle prevails. 

12. One of the characteristics of effective teaching is the ability to support 
a given student role orientation w^it^h the methodology appropriate to 
developi^ that orientation- Use continuum which follows and match one 
of the three points marked^ by ''A^-Didactic Teaching, •'B'^-Analytic. Inquiry,, 
'*C"-Intuitive Inquiry to the appropriate student role orientations listed * 
below. (6 pts.) 



Many teacher 
cues 



Didactic 
Teaching 



Analytic 
Inquiry 



Intuitive 
Inquiry 



.B 



> 



Few teacher 
cues 



A 


a. 


The 


B 


b. 


The 


41-B 


c. 


.The 


B 


d. 


The 


B-C- 


e* 


The 


C 


f . 


The 



J: 



\ 

\ 



Use the Suchman Model of Inquiry , to discueo how each of the components 
would apply to "Grab the Bananao." C6 pts.) , \ 

a. Encounter "^^^ roleo and the environmental ^situation° (scarce 



resources) 



b. Intake Reading the roles and in teracting with another person, 
The interaction will require the use of all your senses. 



Storage Past situations and experiences wil* other peopl(?. Some 
— - ^ ■ ^ — : 

understanding of fundamental human behavior confronted with choices 

ot survival — — ' 

Motivation survive. It could *be visual motivja- 

tioa but is probably cognitive.^, 



e. Action "^^^ interaction of the jgame requires physical acTlVity. 



f . ' Control central nervous system aies the acMon of one pe rson 

• (Role A) with the reaction of the other (Role B) 

^ [ ' — 

As students progress thraugh a simulation game the teacher's' role or 
teaching behavior will usually change. Describe the type of teaching 
behavior Xhat might accompany the followlTig stages of a simulation. 
(3 pts.) . , / 

a. VThile introducing the game The teacher will be directive so that 
the participants wiJLl understand the rulQS of the game. 

b. }^ile the gamb is in^play The teacher will be as non dir ective as 
possible, aerving as trouble shodter and guide. 

c. While debriefing the game teacher must again assume a directive 

role and Lead the discussion required to debrief the important under- 
K land lugs of Lhe game. ■ 




The following are generalizations or thetoes which might be- treated 
in a secondary s'ocial studies program devoted to law-related education. 
Circle the number of the most appropriate teaching strategy for each 
generalization or theme. In the space to the tight of the alternatives 
provide a one sentence rationale f or° your answer. <(12 pts.) 

a. The bonding and liability requirements associated with starting 
* a motor, cycle business. 

1. Didactics Rationale: This is a specialized 

jZ» Simulation concern most applicable to the one 

(3) ^Individual Research or two students interested in start ing 

4. Deductive Inquiry • ' 

a motor cycle business. * . 

b. Justice has had ro^^'^e influence on the vocabulary of demqc^^cy than 
it has its pra^tict 

J 

Didactics Rationale: This is the classic sep ara- 

(2) Discrepant D.^ta 

3. "Problem Solving t ion of what we say we do - and wha t we 

4! Individual Research actually do, uiscre^ant aata ;ls a 

natural way to exploit this type of 

content. 7 

c. The inherent worth and uniqueness of every individual. ^ 

1. Didactics ^ Rationale: There is no correct ans wer 

d) Open-ended Approach ^or t4iis and the open-ended approach 

3. Problem Solving would be the best way to approach 

4. Diagnostics a 

^ the topic. • 



d* "You the Jury" - A stop action film treating landm^^ legal decisions 
^ relating to the BaM 0^ ZighX6. 

1. Discrepant Data Rationale: A stop action film allo ws. 

2. Didactics students to malce choices as to outcomes 
3! Open-ended Approach ^ of a trial. This would be- a^ good c hance 

/(4^ Public Issues Approach 

to explore public issues. 



e. The evolution of law frorii the time of Hammurabi to the "present. 

G) Didactics Rationale: This would be difficult for 

Y - Diagnostics students to ao on cneir own. ihis 

3. Discrepant Data is a place where a good lecture mig ht 



4. Inductive Inquiry 



be in order. 
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15. (cont.) 



An understanding of the causes and dynamics of plea bargaining * 
and the values it promotes • 

' • . ■ ^ 

1. Deductive Inquiry , Rationale; Plea bargaining -^reat 

2. Didactics content for a simuiatlom rfuch Of 

3. Open-ended Approach ^ justice is dispersed through a 
(4p Simulation I 

similar procedure. 



If a teacher can make a reasonable ca^e for other approaches giye credit to the 



answers. 



• Is 
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APPLICATION "B" 
(Session 7) 

* ■ ' • ■ 

Use the cognitive and effective evaluation models in Chapter VI, of 
PeA6peC/£^^e6 to develop test items to evaluate the law-related education 
program* This process should begin with the objectives the participants 
have established for their learning acMvities. The test items which 
measure the objectives should be administered upon completion of the 
various activities. Based on the formative evaluation suggested on 
pp. 129r3.31 of PQ/U>p2.CJtivU revise the* curriculum so that it can be 
incorporated 'into the ongoing social studies curriculum of your school. 
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SESSIONS «. . •. * Tltle-»EVALUATIQN AND 

■\ ' ■ ■ INSTRUCTION 



Overview 



^ V . program objectives purport: to treat both cognitive^ and affective 
^ — ^Oectives, both crognltlve and effective measures are a necessary parf of 
. any comprehensive evaluation program. After completing a-'tognlt-lve evalua- 
tion instrument It would be normal procedure to determine ,a;reas oi weak- ' 
^ ness and prescribe alternative Instfructlon jto remedy these weaknesses. If 
the Instrument indicated that the objectives were in fact, achieved ' then * 
it would be possible to move on to the next Insttuctlonal sequence, 'in 
affective evaluation the normal "procedure would require a slightly different 
posture oh the part of the test designer. If st.ud6nts are to achieve 
affective objectives, the remediation efforts would .rest with the teacher 
rather than the student. This would mean that provision for affective 
change must be built into future instruction to remedy any weaknesses that 
-are discovered. As the workshop instructor you may w^t to use the sum- 
iuatlve evaluation results to ^remedy any deficiencies within the partici- 
pants background discovered through the workshop Evaluation. Because this 
type' of feedback is not available to the author, the purpose of this ses- 
sion is to engage in a s^tematlc formative evaluation. Fo rmati ve ^Valuation 
will indicate the degree to which failure of objectives >«€nwHh the various 
components of the instructional program.- It^wlll^also indicate if the 
responsibility for failure should rest with tHe author , or the teacher of 
the program. In whatever degree- the blame or responslblilty is allocated, 
its allocation will \>e functional only to the extent that it provides 
guidelines for teachers to follow when improving social science education 
in their schools,^ or for your own improvement of the way the Inservlce 
program is taught in the future. 



Objectives 



Participants will acquire and be able to apply cybernetic analysis 
in the Inipro^ment of instruction. * 



Activity 1 Affective Evaluation Time: 30 minutes 

(1) Before entering the session come prepared with Appendix "E" completed 
as to the mean scores for eac^ item, ^^d the pre- and post-testfi 

^ scor^es for the Lik^rt Scale opposite each-of the objectives llste^'in 
the appendix. Read the appropriate objective and ask if the objective 
was achieved. Continue this procedure until the first thirty items are 
completed. If any of the objectives were not achieved ask for ways 
the program might have been Improved so' that achievement was possible. 

(2) Use a similar technique for analyzing the results of the Interest 
Measurement Scale. Make sure participants know how you determined 
the mean scores. " ' » 



(3) For the semantic differential read tl^e scores for both T)^e- and post- 
test and have partlelpants grap\ the mean scores on, their own work- 
sheets."* Analyze th^se .results in the same way as with eajller^ items. 

(4> End the activity }>y exploring the utility of slnuLlar evaluation in 

the participants' own teaching. Why, for exampli^, would a' teacher never 
grade students on similar questionnaires? What other ways can you • 
evaluate in thfe af feet JJve' domain? 



Activity 2 Cognit iVe ^ Evaluat ion Tifce: 20 minutes 

(1) The following questions should determine how well the test items 
reflected the objectives they were supposed to measure. - 

(a) What was the student role orientation of the te^t? ' of the 
^ . objectives? 

(b) What domains of response were required of the test? or the 
objectives? * • 

(c) What levels of though^ were required of thg test? of the 
objectives? ' 

(2) Were .you satisfied with the test construction? Did it really test 
your workshop knowledge? How could it have been improved? 

(3) Assume you were forced to distribute grades for the workshop. How 
would you determine the *'A," "B," "C," "D" grades for the class. 
What: alternative reporting systems might be better. 



Activity 3 ' Evaluation and Instruction ' Time: 30 minutes 

(1) In groups of t^o or^three have participants complete "How tests' can 
be used to improve instruction" of the analysis section of Chapter VI. 

(2) Discuss specific components of the instructional process that could 
have been improved? What is the utility of the model of analysis and 
how could the participants use it to improve- their own instruction. 



Activity 4 Application o * Time: 40 minutes 

(1) Assign Application "A" and "B" for out of class completion. You may' 
have time to begin Application "A" in cl^ss. Application "A" i^ a 
model unit as well as an exercise in evaluation. 
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SESSIOll 9 



Title— ANALYTICAL PERSPECTIVES 



Overvlev * 

There was talk in the early days of the curriculum reform movement 
that it was possible to develop "teacher-proof curriculum." This idea 
was fairly* common among the project directors, but it seldom suifvived the 
first classroom trials of the new materials. A dangerous legacy of the 
new social studies is *the possibility that^ teachers themselves might ascribe 
to the myth of the ""teacher-proof curriculum." It would be an easy trap 
to fall into because the new materials are very comprehensive and explicit. 
The objectives, content, methodologies, and evaluation strategies are syste- 
matically spelled out in teacher guides that are often much thicker than the 
student materials. The teacher must not abdicate the central decision- 
making role in the learning process to the project developer, anymore than 
he should to the textbook writer. The teacher must continue to create, 
organize, and direct the learning that goes on in the classroom^ With the 
new social studies comes the additional task of selecting encounters, mediating 
between the materials and the student, and marshalling the components of the 
curriculum packages to optimize learning in the classroom. The improper juse 
of the packaged materials could he more damaging than the improper use of 
subject matter textbooks, for 1^ nothing else, textbooks- provide some room 
for creative application.^ A stilted uncritical use of the project materials 
could be very dehumanizing; on the other hand , the creative use of the 
project materials could be an exciting and liberating educational adventure. 

Objectives 

1. Participants will be able to apply self analysis in improving 
social studies instruction. 

2. Participants will be able to apply interaction analysis tech- 
niques to their own teaching behavior and the behavior of others. 

' ' It 

3. Participants will be able to apply curriculum materials analysig 
in improving the type of curriculum they select 

4. Participants will be- able to suggest ways of influencing their 
own buildings and school districts toward a better social studies 
curriculum. 



Activit/ 1 



Self Analysis 



Tim6: 60 minutes 



(1) Pass out Appendix "H" (What is. Your EP?') and explain that belf -analysis 
will determine in part the impact of the workshop on behavior ^patterns , 
and it will suggest a role of the individual teacher can play in chang- 
' ing his own classroom curriculuny^ Change, if it is to be meaningful 
must begin with each individual teacher. Teachers are more than a ^ 
component of the change' process , for they set the perimeters within 
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(1) (cont. ) » 

which meaningful change can.take place. However innovative the new 
project materials are, their success or failure depends 'in large part 
on the attitudes, skills, and knowledge of teachers. Th(^ value of 
the new social studies is not so much in the curriculum products it 
has generated, but in the potentiajL it has for changing teacher be- 
havior. Behavior change does not occub: in a vacuum, for the teachers 
bring to t^ie new curriculum a rich Backlog of their own te^chin^ ex-^ 
perience. The new social studies will pass with time, but the ex- 
perience gained from using it will not. ' The best of the new and the 
old experience should combine to become a foundation for the type of 
sound education ' required in the future. 

(2) Discuss the outcomes of the worksheet in terms of the type of social 
studies curriculum the teachers want via their own' philosophies of 
education. ^ 

(3) , Notes to the Instructor / 

Perennialism is the only philosophy that is antithetical to the niw 
social studies. In a society characterized by rapid change it is in- 
consistent that students complete their education 'and not be prepared 
to cope with change.' The perennialist philosophy assumes a backward 
posture, relying on static knowledge and unsupported educational 
theories. An educated man io today's world must adapt and change and 
find his security, not in great books^ of the past ot in theorie.3. which 
purport tp strengthen the intelletif, but' in his own ability to search 
and ferret o,ut of man's exploding knowledge the processes needed to^ 
continue learning.. The ultimate outcome of any curriculum is the £^e 
of individual that emerges as its terminal product. Tom has . identif iec^ 
three types of man produced by today's curriculum; the scholarly man, 
the public man, and the personal man. These different conceptions of 
what constitutes the educated man roughly parallels three out of the 
four philosophies of education dealt with earlier. Perennialism ip 
based on faculty psychology which has been discredited and though it 
is historically important it provides a little help in the analysis of 
education today. The thtee jtemaining philosophies can be subdivided 
further into a traditional posture and a posture which emerges with 
the new social studies. The scholarly man orientation would best fit 
the essentialist philospphy, the public: man the progressive philosophy, 
and the personal man the existentialist philosophy. * 



Activity 2 Interaction Analysis Time: 30 minutes. 

(1) Any discussion of educational philosophy should be followed by some 
reflective thought on how much influence philosophy actually has on 
teaching behavior. Chapter VII on Interaction Analysis determines 
if the perspectives which constitute an idealized^learning environment 
are the same perspectives which operate in day to day classroom in- 
struction. 
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(2) HavG particit^ants flip through Chapter VII paying particular 'qlose 

attention to the app^Lidatiori section pf the chapter. If participants 
.were to develop their 'own interaction'.analysis instruments the data 
provided ±n^ Activity 1 should suggest several behavior patterns worth 
looking into, ' 



Activity 3' 



Planning for Curriculum Revision 



Time:' 30 minutes 



(1) Chapter VIII, "Curriculum Materials Analysis," and Chapter IX, 
"District Wide Curriculum Analysis," would be appropriate applica- 
tion assignments in preparation for kicking off a comprehensive 
,curriculum revision program suggested in Part III of Pe^pecttUe6. 

(2) The analysis of Chapter VIII shifts away from teaching behavior and 
centers on curriculum materials. The analysis o£ Chapter IX focuses 
on the district-wide social -§tudies program. Together the chapters 
constitute the input' information of Part III, "Implementation 
Perspectives." The experience of working through a limited, revision 
in the area of law-related education should provide confidence in 
attacking other areas of the social studies curriculum that need' re- 
vision. > 
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APPENDIX A 



Questionnaire, on Teaching * 

Chapters I-VI ^ ^ 



INDICATE your degree of agreement or disagreement with each statement. Mark 
your responses in the space provided as follows: 

(SA) Strongly Agree (A) Agree (N) Neutral (D) Disagree (SD) Strongly 

* , Disagree 

1. I make up tests "^primarily to give out grades. 

2. Once a teacher masters*^ his subject area the need for instriu t ional 

planning declines. ^ 

3. I can prepare useful measures of student attitudes. 

4. When teaching, I like class discuSsidn to lead to the answer I am 

-seeking. 

5. The quantity of questions a teacher asks in class is positively 

correlated to the amount of learning that takes place. 
6. When students fail aa examination, it can be as much the teacher's 

fault as it is the* students . " 
f 7. As a teacher*, I feel at ease when students Ire working in groups. 
.8. When students are working in groups I can differentiate between 

task-oriented student' talk and ^tudent chatter. 

9. It is important for a teacher to challenge student stereotypes. 

10. For some types of classroom discussion, small groups are preferable 

to large groups. ^ 
11. S^dent attitudes toward learning are* not as important as the 

knowledge students acquire. 
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J.2. Inquiry and discovery are good techniques, but they just don't 

f it <dnto my teaching style. 
J.3. Educational simulations are a good uee of class time. 



_14. It is useful to analyze quest ion-^nower-response sequences between 

teacher and student. "2 ^ ^ \' ' - ^.J 

J.5. Students tend to respond in ways that reflect the teacher's ex- 

pectation. ' ^ . 

_16. Teacher questions are basically alike, but some ^u4ent answers 

are batter than others^ 
_17. Role playing is a waste of class time. 

_18« I feel more comfortable leading a class discussion than lecturing. 
_19. The major purpose of a teacher is to get information across to 

the students. , V 

_20. I have a difficult time testing students for their understanding 

of concepts. 

^21. It is more important for a teacher to be a good questioner than a 



22, 



good explainer. 

There aren't very many choices available to^a teacher when it comes 
to selecting an instructional program f or^studenta, 
^23. Tests are a poor way of helping students Improve their learning. 

^ ^24. Educational simulations improve student thinking skills. 

* «^ 

^25. It doesn't really matter whether students like a subject as long 

f% » 
as they learn a lot about it. 

^26. Simulation exercises are a good way of helping- students develop 

a more positive attitude toward other people. 

2 7. An^open classroom environment invites chaos and breakdown/of 

classroom discipline. 

0 



n 
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28. Teachers should encdurage students to see that decisions made 

by others may be as good as their own. 
^29. Small groups muat be strictly supervised in order to be effective, 
_30. Visual aids are an unnecessary bother when your objective is 
teaching concepts. 



In the first thirty questions you were asked .for your opinions. Questions 
31 through 40 dsk you to rate the following topics in terms of how interest- 
ing you think they^would be -to study. * 

^31. Cybernetics 

^32. Questioning 

33. Simulation 



34. Value Clarification 

^3^5. Educational Planning 

36. N<^w Social Studies 

37. ^ Evaluation Procedures 



_38>. Discipline Techniques 
39. Individualized Instruction 



A. Dull 

B. Generally uninteresting 

C. Generally interesting 

D. Very interesting 



_40. Educational Objectives 
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Look at the concept "Inquiry teaching" and„ get an idea of it in your own 
mind. Between the descriptjpro are^ oeven Qpacea which reflect degrees of 
feeling. Fill' in the apace that .you feel best describes the concept. 



Inquiry Teaching 



"logical 

meaningful 

easy 

clear 

important 

useful 

analytical 

Important for 
the ftiture 

interesting 

precise 

enjoyable' 

c ompr ehen s i ve 



illogical 

meanin>glesQ 

hard 

unclear 

unimportant 

useless 

descriptive 

not important for 
the future , 

uninteresting 

-vaguo 

miserable 

sketchy 




ll9 



A 
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APPENDIX B 

Exercise 1 
(Experience) 



The Want-Satisfaction Chain 




th his inaatiable wants 
The Wafit-Satisf action Chaiiv is 



The basic economic question is how can man 
find satisfaction * through- the economic system? 
^ c3rt)ernetic system that illustrates the interdependence of the fallowing 
^onomlc eoncopts: 




OUTPUTS 




SATIS- 
FACTION 



Inputs are the natural, human and man-made resources 
used to produce the things we want. 



Production is the process of transforming inputs 
into something which more accurately satisfies human 
wants . 



Outputs are the finished products of the production 
process. 



Distribution is a process made up of all those activities 
required to make outputs available to the people who wi,ll 
use it to satisfy their wants. This includes transport- 
ing and storing output, as well as making it available 
at retail stores. ^ 



Consumption is the process of making use of goods or 
services for the satisfaction of human wants. 



r 
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*Suzanne Wlggens Helbiirn, "Preparing to Teach Economics: Sources and Approaches," 

published jointly by: ERIC Clearinghouse and Social Science Education Consortium, 
Boulder, Colorado. This activity is now part of Economics in Society , and economic^ 
curriculum project published by Addisor^-Wesley , 1973. 
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Uoe the information provided above tb complete the want aatiofaetion model 
ao it relateo to clothing and shelter. The completed example on the left 
relates to food. 




corn 
land 
labor 
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^ APPENDIX C ' . 

Objectives Exercise 

0 

ThiG iG a review exercioe to determine if you can 'apply the claQoi- 
f ication oyotem used in Chapter I of PeMpectcvg^ to' a set of objectiveo 
coimaon to ©OQt law education prog^amG in the Gchoolo. Check the attributeo 
of the following oix objectiveo^jn the appropriate pl^ce deoignated in the* 
matrix' at the bottom of the page. , ^ 



OBJECTIVES COMMON TO MOST 
Law Education Programo 

In otudentG affected by the programo 

1. an increaoed underotanding and application in their own 
oocial Getting of Guch legal conceptG ao authority, juGtice; 
due proceGG, freedom and equality 

2. an increaGed underGtanding for the neceoGlty of a law and a 
governmental Gtructur'e baGed on law 

3. an increaGed underGtanding of their right g and oblige tiohG 
aG citizeno within the legal framework and a willingneGO to 
behave in accordance tJith them , 

4. an increaoed underGtanding of the lawG Get forth by oociety 
and the ramif icationG for themselveG and Gociety when theGe 
laws are violated 

'5. an increased underGtanding tnat law is not static and that 
citizens can challenge the Ifegal/political system through 
constructive and orderly proqesses designed to lawfully 
effect change 

o 

6. an increased understanding of the limits of law and the in- 
creased ability to cope with the frustrations that arise when 
law cannot solve all society's problems 



1. 2 
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Student 

Role 
Orienta-. 

tion 



Public 



Scholarly Man 
Man 



Personal Mgn 




Doniains 
* of 
Response 



zi 



Cognitive 



3 



71 



Social 

St. Skill 

it 



Levels 
of 
Thought 



Information 



Inter | y/ { pretation 



Application 
^ 



Specificity and 
Structure 



/ 



Infer 



General * 

mati'pntl. 



Planning 
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APPENDIX D 
Behavior Specification 



General objectives are helpful In pointing out the broad aims 
goals of instruction but they provide little help in describing the t^ 
of behavior expected of students as a consequence of Instruc.tion. An 
informational objective, as opposed to a general objective, will provide 
this specificity by distinguishing who is to perform the behavior, the 
actual behavior to be performed ^nd the result of the behavior in 'terms 
of the product or thing being performed^u^ It is difficult, however, to 
write specific informational objectives without considering the total . 
instructional process that will make the students' behavior operational. 





Transforming general objectives into more specific informational ob-r 
jectives is an interactive process through which the teacher anticipates 
what instructional inputs will be combined through t&hat learning activities 
to generate what type of output behavior on the part of students. A state- 
ment of learning objectives which takeay all these faptors into account will 
provide a much more functional set of instructional guidelines than the 
general, objectives written in "Appendix C."" The "Objectives Elaboration 
Model" which tollows will lielp you to transform general objectives into 
informational objectives. At this early point in the planning process, the 
objectives that emerge should be tentative in nature by subject to later 
review and modification as the ciiis^iculum becomes more formalized". 
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BEHAVIOR SPECIFICATION MODEL 



General Objective 



#5 



Inputs (Instructlonal-MethodoloRv) 


Activities^ 


Outputs 


Focus* Quest lotis Encoiontjers 


Appropriate to the 
students. 


Behavior Expected' of 
students 



To de- 
velop 
the 
/con- 
cepts 



and /or 
to 
de- 
velop 
gen- 
erali- 
zations 



using 
the 

COXiJZ 

cepts 



ot to 
develop 
higher 
struc- 
tures 
of 

know- 
ledge 



3y answer- 
ing the 
topical 
question ^ 
A 

Jt 

? 



and / or 
the 

eliciting 
questions. 



Uj3ing the 
encounter 



Based on 
data Il- 
lustrat- 
ing 



building 
on what 
students 
already 
know and 
preparing 
them for 
what they 
will ' 
learn In 
the future 



in an activity which 
will allow students to 
experience 



and/or In an activity 
which requires students 
to analyze 



and /or In ah activity 
which requires students 
to apply 



Th^ focus Is usually based 
on some structure of know- 
ledge usually the structure 
of a discipline. ' The ques- 
tions asked of the content 
reflects the structure of 
knowledge but takes Into 
account the student and his 
environment. The encounter 
bridges the gap between the 
student and his environment, 
and the Inputs and the 
learning activity. 



The activities can be^ 
inductive where stu- 
dents note similari- 
ties and differences 
in data and classify 
it in terms of the 
concepts they develop. 
More often, the ac- 
tivities are deductive 
where students use an 
organizing idea, con- 
cept modeK^ystem or 
theory to explain 
social phenomenon. 
Verification activi- 
ties Would require 
problem seeking^ gen- 
eralizing, model 
building and problem 
solving, . 



So that students can 
a^onstrate their/ 
understanding by: 



and /or they can d,e- 
monstrate a change in 
attitude by: 



and /or they qan prac- 
tice t^e skli^ of: 



In the cognitive do- 
main it would be know- 
ing, comprehending 
applying , analyzing , 
synthesizing and eval- 
uating. (See pp. 23-24 
?(lfUsp<LCJti\)U.) In the 
affective domain it would 
be by receiving, respond- 
ing, valuing, interna- 
lizing, and acting upon 
a value complex (see 
pp. 24-25 Pe/L6pcatcue6). 
In the skill domain 'it 
would be by using the 
intellectual skills ^ # 
necessary to transfer 
learning from a school 

based actiyity, to an ap- 

?lication in the students 
otal life experience. 
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The activity analysis model which follows is another way of looking 
at the general model of instruction (GMI), If the. content and processes 
of the social science disciplines are worth teaching thej^ should provide 
students with analytic tools and me^thejds of dealing with their world/ 
Enpountere that bring students^ into iscptact with their world should not 
be limited to textbook readings, fiaitead, encounters with meaningful --^ 
social phenomenon cart be found. within the student's own experience as" 
well as in the student's homes, schools, community, and in the broader 
state, national and interjiational environment of which they are a part, 

■ ■ . I ' ACTIVITY DEVELOPMENT MODEL 



tea- 
ching 
Participa- 
tion 

^^^^^^Xadyanced Studies 
-^^X^oblem Solyiiig 
Accepting I'espoiw^^ 
sibilities >^gt- 
Speaking out 
j^y^ Acting on be- ^/Sociology « 
^ lief -^conqmics 
Performing X Geography 
Practicing / Political 
Revision-using 
Social-scienc- logy / Graphs 



Life Sci-, 
.Literature J/^' Filmstrips 



ing model- 
ing 

Books, arti- 
cles 
Question- 
■<-^,naIres 

Develop 
Encoun- 
ters 
f rovide 
Encoun- 
ters 
.Develop 

iSenera- 
lizing 



Uses 
Changes 
Computes 

JDlscuvers ^^^^ 
Modifies 

emonstrates 
Operates 



Problem 
Solving \ 
^Value^ ^evelop 
Cla)rifica-V^«ani- 

tion Vers 
Evaluation provide 
iagnostics V^8^^^" 
idactics 
JLnductive 
Inquiry 
Deductive 
Inquiry 



CONTENT 
PROCESS 



SeeN 
> 

rela-^ 
tionship^ 
Classify 
Categorize 
Separate * 
List x^ompare '•^vProduces 
T^^^i./NContrast Relates 
Identify N^B^ild ^ , 

Group, Se-y^^odels \ Solves 

^^^^ '^^J^^s. Explain \ Evaluates 

pbserve , ^^iKv experiment 

^\ ^ 

Field Tripfi 



Prepares Qfy^ 



?robe 



mipulate 



Visitations 



zers 
Verifi-^ 
cation 



TEACHING 
SEQUENCE 



.GMI 



concepts 
.Seek pat- 
Simulation \Moral \ terns 

Planning \ i^eason-y^tte 

Sea- 



EVA-> 
LUATIO: 
TEACHERS 
STUDENTS 



iodel 

^Buildin^^^ 
3yber- 
\netics\ 



will 
use soc- 
ial stud- 
iegi^lgspec- 



Made up^ of va- 
lines, attitu- 
des, Content, 



To develop: 
[concepts, gen- 
eralizations, 

grocess to develop constructs, 
ncepEs, general- thegries, laws 
izations 



Constructs , theories , 
laws which explain 
data through the stu- 
d^ts cognitive skills 
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OBJECTIVES 



Question ^^.-^^TBtioning - 

^le/valuing /Work Study 
play / Debrief-/ Debates 
Simulation/ ing /Research 
EARNING/ Panel / Predict- 
CTIVIxWMock triaV^^;;! 

cussion /assump- 
Stop ac- Aj^i9"^ 

tion r^^i\^^ 

Film /guishing 
/between 
Discre- /f^^ts anc 
pant Anf erence^ 
.data / Data 

relevan- , 



will 
use cog- 

^e 



Reporting 
Editorial^ 
Notebooks 
Cognitive 
evalua- 
tion 
Affective 
evalua- 



on 



cy 



tion ^ 
Skills lab-y^ 
oratory 
Reading 
Writing 
Speaking 
Careers 



Changing attitudes 
and values while 
learning and practicing 
social studies perspec- 
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APPENDIX E 
Sequencing Instruction 



Just as it is difficult to write specific behavioral objectives 
without considering the general model of instruction it is equally 
difficult to sequence instruction into appropriate teaching strategies 
without considering the total instructional process: 




Objectives and their specification treated the content inputs ot 
the model and concentrated on how the structure of knowledge could be ^ 
translated through learning activities into the behavior change of stu- 
"dents. Teathing strategies, on the other hand, treat teacher inputs of 
the model and concentrate On the pedogogical moves the teacher has and 
how they can be translated through learning activities into the behavior 
change ^of students. Teaching sequences should support the instructional 
objectives of 'the model, and operationalize them in the way learning ac- 
tivities are taught. Unless students use the content and process ^f 
the various subject matter fields in classroom activities, it is wishful 
thinking that they will be able to use them in course evaluation let 
alone in dealing with their enigmatic and changing world. 

♦ 

If thinking and learning are related to the creation of new meaning, 
it is necessary to determine the type of . organizers students bring to class 
with them. Diagnostic teaching Jafc a logical starting place if individual 
or group needs are to be assess^dp and factored into the learning process. 
Through diagnostic strategies the teacher finds out what students already 
know as a point of departure for organizing what they should know. It can 
also be used to diagnose what students have learned from one teachings activity 
to better plan for what they should learn from the next learning activity. 
The strategies are typically used at the beginning of an instructional se- 
quence or as a culminating activity. When reference is made to diagnostic 
teaching in this guide the sequence suggested in FIGURE 1 should be followed. 
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FIGURE 1 

V^noitid TeackCng 



Organization 



If used as an opener : 



Providing 
Encounter 
A-2' 



Developing 
Organizer 
•B-1 



If used to culminate: 



Debriefdng 
D-1 



Strengths 



A powerful encounter (pic- 
ture-collage-reading) can 
elicit nxiffierouQ student 
reactions. The way stu- 
dents react can indicate 
the level and sophistica- 
tion of their cognitive 
and ' affective organizers • 
As a culminating activity 
it provides a worthwhile 
review and an opportunity 
to apply the ideas treated 
in the classroom. 



Weaknesses 



The encounter should 
stimulate meaningful 
discussion. The ques- 
tions posed by the 
teacher should be 
broad but followed 
with probing ques- 
tions that force 
students to manipu- 
late previously learned 
materials. 



Inductive inquiry is orie of the strategies suggested for use in this ' 
guide. Inductive inquiry follows the three cognitive tasks outlined by Taba 
and explained in Chapter ly of VoJUpdCttVU. Task Developing Concepts, 
might involve the sequence^/bf providing encounters and developing organizers. 
Task 2, Inferring and Generlilizing, would require the additional sequences of 
generalising and/or model .building. Tdfeik 3, Applying Generalizations, would 
suggest the process outlMed in model building or prediction. When reference 
is made to inductiva^nqui^ry in the guide the sequence suggested in FIGURE 2 
should be f pllowed/ ^ 

■ V" •, ■ / 
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FIGURE 2 



Organization 



Strengths 



Weaknesses 



Providing 
Enequnters 
A-2 



Developing 
Organizers 

X 




Debriefing 
Prediction 
D-1 or D-2 



Generali- 
zing or 
Model ( 
Building 
C-2 &/or 
C-3 



Learning is student 
\centered. It stres*^ 
^es process as well 
as product. It re- 
quires students to 
be active and motiva- 
tion is high. It 
forces^ spudents to 
use high-level cog- 
nitive processes. 
Teachers can diag- 
nose student leaim- 
ing. 



Avoid too many clos- 
ure statements. Avoid 
excessive teacher talk. 
Teachers fehould avoid 
looking for "correct" 
answers or patterns 
,t,hey want studeiits to 



'guess . 



Avoid over 



use of the strategy. 



Taba has described another teaching strategy which she called concept 
attainment. This strategy involves teacher-student interaction but rather 
than developing an organizer through listing, grouping and labeling, the 
teacher presents the organizer to the student. In many ways this is a much 
more efficient method of instruction but it is important to understand its 
strengths and limitations in the classroom. When reference is made to deduc- ^ 
tlve inquiry in the guide the sequence suggested in FIGURE 3 should be' followed . 



FIGURE 3 
V^ductlvt InquuAy 
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Organization 



Providlng|/ 
Organizers 
B-2 



Generalizing 

/ 

Model ' 
Building 
C-2 or C-3 



Debriefing 
or 

Prediction 
D-1 or D-2 



Strengths 



This is an efficient way 
to learn new organizers. 
It can demonstrate the 
applicability of social 
science concepts and ' 
p:^inciples. It is use- 
ful for abstract ideas 
that would be difficult 
to relate to the students 
existing set of organi- 
2LBTS. It provides an 
opportunity to deal with 
organizers necessary for 
continued learning. 



Weaknesses / 
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Avoid too many consecutive 
deductive lessons. Avoid 
examples the students do 
not understand. Avoid 
getting sidetracked — this 
is not inductive ^quiry. 
Avoid limiting the dis- 
cussion'^ to"" only the bet- 
ter students. Require 
all studients to apply the 
organizer^ 



Although little mention has been made bf^ didactic teaching It does have 
a role to play In the Instructional process. There are many times when a 
ahort lecture,^ a film, a reading or some other form of exposition c|in make 
a meaningful contribution to student learning. As a general rule the .lecture 
method Is an efficient way to convey information but it is 'not necessarily 
an effective way. If lectures or other forms of exposition can communicate 
organizers rather than data, a strong case can be made for thqtx use. If 
properly taught, organizers can become a functional part of a student's 
cognitive structure. This structure, in turn, serves as a framework to help 
organize present information and make future, encounters more meaningful. 
When reference is made to didactics in the guide the sequence suggested 
in FIGURE 4 should be followed. 



> 



FIGURE 4 
VldoidticAi 



Organization 



Strengths 



Weaknesses 



Providing 




Verification 


Organizers 


C-1 or C-2 


B-2 




or C-3 or 






C-4 



This is an efficient metnod 
of getting across organi- 
zers important to future 
student learning. If 
coupled vith application 
exercises there is a way 
of detemining effective- 
ness. It can relate what 
students already know to 
what they learn now or 
in the future. 



Avoid the assumption 
that coverage can be 
equated with learning. 
Teacher talk domi- 
nates so student 
motivation must be 
considered. A danger 
is that its over use 
will make the stu- 
dents rely on teacher 
thought rather than 
the process of 
thinking for one- 
self. 



FIGURES 1-4 deal with strategies that are particularly suited to cognitive 
objectives although they may well include consideration of related objectives 
in the affective domain. FIGURES 5-7 describe strategies tKat are parti- 
cularly suited to affective objectives, but again, not to the exclusion of 
^related objectives in the cognitive domain. The open-ended approach to values 
is a strategy requiring minimum teacher tallsj^and maximum student autonomy. 
This approach explores feelings in pursuit of values clarification in contract 
to approaches that involve values analysis aimed at some type of b^vior 
modification. The strategy engages students in the exploration of very per- 
sonal feelings and attitudes and should only be used in small grdup encounters. 
When reference is made to the open-ended approach in the guide the sequence 
suggested in FIGURE 5 should be followed. 
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FIGURE 5 

Opm-Eytdod Ptppioaoh 



Organijsation 



Sticengths 



Weaknesses 



Developing 




Problem 


Encounters 




Seeking 


A-1 




B^2 



FocuG on Personal Values 



It is a very humanistic 
approach. It helps pro^ 
mote interpersonal re-- 
lationships*. It can be - 
highly motivating and per- 
tinent* to the? real issues 
facing individuals. It 
promotes listening and 
paraphrasing skills. It 
forces the teacher to 
listen to students 



Some Issues may he too 
personal. Only appro- 
priate when the gtoup 
is small* Teacher must 
keep the discussion 
open and minimize 
judgemental remarks. 
Its piirpose is to'se^k 
problems rather than 
to solve problems. 



The controversial issues approach to values analysis uses conflict as a 
catalyst for problem solving* This treatment of public issues require student 
polemics which cut to the heart of controversy. In dealing with the controversy, 
students clarify public values through rational discourse and democratic pro- 
cedures. The approach assumes that students involved with public values will 
also be society^s beat citizens. Whejv reference is made to the Public Issues 

iggested in FIGURE 6 



Approach in the guide the sequence 




should be followed. 



FIGUr 

Vvibtid l44ueA Approach 
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Organization 





Problem 
Solving 
C-4 


r 


Providing 
IJncbunter 
A-2 




Debriefing 
D-1 



Focus on Democratic Values 



Strengths 



It treats real problems 
facing society. It can 
%e highly motivating. 
It provides an oppor*- 
t unity to make mean- 
ingful social science 
application. It pro- 
motes critical think- 
ing and trains stu- 
dents in public speak- 
ing skills. 



Weaknesses 



The approach can be 
over-used. Few pi;oblems 
have easy solutions. 
Teachers should avoid 
the danger of over- 
generalization . Con- 
flic t can promote 
debate but debate'' can 
cause interpersonal 
conflict. This type of 
conflict is realistic 
given the nature of 
public issues but too 

much student anxiety 
hindets learning. 
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'The discrepant dat^ apprciach to values clarification comes abou£ through 
the careful nelection of encounters that force students to rearrange thcjir 
organizers to accommodate discrepant data. Many problem solving situations 
grow out of ■ twp discrepant events which, when presented together, raise 'ques- 
tions that require exploration! In discrepant data, however * the studen^ 
processes Information leading to conclusions that are inconsistent with his 
own mental set. Values clarif ilea t ion takes place when an individual changes 
his mental set to accommodate the discrepancy in his own thinking. The approach 
requires careful teacher planning around a common stereotype held by the 
majority of students in class. 1 In the leaifning activity students mu's,t be 
free to manipulate the data, f irst 'iiv way that reinforces the stereotype, 
and second, in a way that shatters the stereotype. In the final debriefing, 
students explore the implications of this stereotype in terms of their own 
attitudes and values. When reference is made to the discrepant data abroach 
in the guide, the sequence suggested in FIGURE 7 should be followed. 



\ FIGURE 7 
VJuQMJtpoin^ Data AppKoach 



Otganization 



Strengths 



Weaknesses 



Providing 
Encounters 
A-2 



Problem 
Solving 
C-4 



Debriefing 

o * 

D-1 



Focus on Intellectual Values 



It is student centered. 
It involves students in 
clarification of their 
own thought .processes . 
It is more effective 
than moralizing about 
lvalues. It demon- ' 
btrates the potential 
jproblems of folk wis- 
dom and that true ; 
i^owledge requires 
Verification and 
documentation . 



It should not be used 
too often. Because 
it requires manipula- 
tion of data around 
a stereotype, the 
teacher may lose 
credibility with thp 
students. It is 
always dangerous to 
reinforce a stereo- 
type (Step 2) when 
it is wrong. It 
may cause confusion 
rather than clarifi- 
cation. 



Teaching strategies are nevet used in a vacuum and must take account of 
the other components of the Instrluc^tional process. This means that, the teach- 
ing strategy should support snrh .instructional components as objectives, 
assessment, activities, methodololgy , implementation'', evaluation and hidden 
components. It is very important that the choice of strategy is consistent ^ 
with the teachers intentions related to student learning. The teacher should 
not use concept development stratlegies, for example^ then the real Intention 
is to have students attain conceplts in a deductive manner. In the p^jgea that 
follow you will use each of the Seven teaching, strategies described above. 

^ ■ ■ 
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APPENDIX F 

Affective Test Construction and Analysis 



The^ treatment, given the affective object Ives ^f PcAApectcve-i follows a 
format used by the staff of the High School Geograp&y Project.* Their tteat- 
ment covered several affective test types the first being the Llker^Scale. 
This scale Is the easiest attitude measurement to use, due to Its flexibility 
and eage of construction. One of the major problems with writing good 
multiple-choice items is finding appropriate foils to the correct answer. 
In the Likert Scal^ the foils are constant and follow a continuum \Erom . 
"strongly disagree" to "strongly agree." The variables are the series of 
related statements which the test designer wants to measure. In planning 
for Pe/L4pccXcwe4 the author wanted to determine the amount of attitude change 
brought about in the area of teaching methodology. The first thirty items of 
the test just completed wiff^ give you an idea of your basic attitudes in the 
area of methodology. By itself however, the test will not give you a basis 
to measure change* In order to measure change during the Instructional 
period it is necessary to compare this test with the same test taken beforfe 
the program began. 

Directions ; Record your pre- and post-test answers for each item listed. 
The items are grouped as^ they support various objectives so the Item numbers 
will not be consecutive. Thfe use of the symbols, + or -, will indicate the 
desired direction (positive or negative) the change should take. 



Objectives 



Intended Outcomes 



Participant's 
Test Scores 



Observed Outcomes 



(- less than; + greater than) 



1. By the conclusion of 
Part I of PoMptctivu; 
participants will b^ more 
willing than before it to 
take a systematic approach 
to educational planning 
and to construct objectives 
which are behavioral in for- 
mat and which emphasize the 
development of higher order 
thinking, values clarifica- 
tion, and social skj^l de- 
velopment • 



Pre Post 



2) Once a teacher masters his subject 
area, the need for instructional plan- 
ning declines. 

19) The major purpose of a teacher is 

to get information across to the stu- 
dents. ' 

22) There aren't very many choices 

available to k teacher when it comes 

. to selecting an instructional program 
for students. 



*Robert H. Richburg, Using Evaluation to Improve Instruction , Washington 
D. C, Association of Ajn^rican Geographers, 1970. ' ^r* 
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Object Ives 



Intended Outcomes 



Participant's 

Test Scores 



Obseyved Outcomes 



' (- less than; + greater than) 



2. By the end of the pro- 
gram part icipilnts will be 
more, willing than before 
it to engage in concept 
teaching, to require stu- 
dents to draw their own 
generalizations , and to 
have them apply these 
generalizations in new 
and different situation^. 



3. By the end of the pro- 
gram, participant^ will be 
more willing thaai before it 
to engage in the^ frequent 
use of small group instruc- 
tion, student-centered 
activities, situations 
which promote managed class- 
room conflict, and ma- 
terials which challenge 
students* beliefs. In a 
larger sense, they will 



Pre 



Post 



25) It doesn't really matter whether 
.students like a subject as long as 
they learn a lot about it, 

30) Visual aids are an unnecessary 
bother when your objective is teach- 
ing concepts. - 

<%) When teaching, I like class dis- 
cussion to lead to the answer I am 
seeking. • » 

5) The quantity of questions a teacher 
asks in class is positively correlated 
to the amount of learning that" takes 
place. 

11) Student attitudes toward learning 
are as ilnportant as the knowledge 
students acquire. 

12) Inquiry and discovery £^rc good 
techniques but they just don'*t fit 
into my teaching style. 

14) It is useful to analyze question- 
ans^er-response sequences between 
teacher and students. 

16) Teacher-questions are basically 
alike with some student answers better 
than others. 

7) As a teacher, I feel at ease 
when students are working in groups. 

8) When students are working in groups 
I can differentiate between task- 
oriented student talk and student 
ihatter . 



9) It is important to a teacher to 
challenge student stereotypes. 



1 3;{^ 
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Objectives 



Intended Outcomes 



Participant ' 8 
Test Scores 



(- less than; + greater than) 



Observed OutcomgQ 



Pre 



3. (cont.)^ 

value a classroom en- 
vironment which pro- 
motes the free flow of 
ideas and feelings in 
the classroom. 



4. By th^ end of the pro- 
gram, parrticipants will be 
more willing than before it 
to value simulation as o^, 
way of promoting high stu- 
dent involvement and variety 
in instructional strategy, 
while at the same tJme 
maintaining high academic 
standards. 



5. By the end of the pro- 
gram participants will be 
more secure in the type of 
sumnative evaluation they 
engage in and will develop 
a scientific posture in 
which formative evaluation 
becomes a part^of that on- 
going teaching behavior. 



Post 



10) In some types of classrpom dis- 
cussion, small grqlups ara preferable 
to large groups. ^ 

18) I f ^el more comfortable leading 
a class discussion than lecturing. 

27) An open classroom environment in- 
vites chaos and„ breakdown of class- 

. room dJUciplirie". 

28) Teachers should encourage students 
to see that decisions made by others 
may be as good as thpir own. 

29) Small groups must be strictly 
supervised in order to be effective. 

13) Educational simulations are a good 
use' of class time. 

17) Role-playing is a waste of class 
time. 

\ 

24) Educational simulations improve 
student thinking skills. 

26) Simulation exercises are a good 
way of lielping students develop a 
more positive attitude toward other 
people. 

1) I make up tests primarily to give 
out grades. 



3) I can prepare useful measures of 
student attitudes. 



\ /J 



20) I have a difficult time testing 
students for their understanding 'of 
concepts. 
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Objectivea 



Intended Outeomeo 



Participant 'q 

Teot Score^o 



Observed Outcomes 



(- leso than; 4- greater than) 



Pre 



Poot 



21) It io more important for a teacher 
to be d good questioner than to be a 
good explainer. 

23) Teoto are a poor way of helping 
QtudentQ Improve their learning. 



Once you have recorded the anowero you can determine if your attitude changed 
for the better, the worse, or remained the same. If you wanted to employ the 
devise in a- class with 3G students you could determine the mean score for each* 
statement. To do so, assign each of the five responses a' weight such as 5 for < 
the most favorable answer dnd 1 'for the least favorable. In an item with a (-) 
symbol for example, strongly disagree would.be given a weight of 5, while 
strongly agree would be weighted as 1. A class mean could be established by 
substituting the weighted -value for each student answer. Once this was done, 
weightings could be added and the total divided by the number of students in 
the class. Based* on your own pre- and post-test scores, would you consider 
that the affective objectives^of P^pjKitivU have been met? 

' (Yes No ) 

Could the program be modified to better accomplish affective objectives? 



: ■ / 

It is difficult to judge the af fey tiveness of the instructional procedures 
of Pe^pectcf'eA. for once the manus^lr^t is to press there is no provision for 
feedback evaluation. A possible Way drfi assessing the impact of the experience- 
analysis-application format is'' to rkly on fcfaer , of interest 

the various methodologies created in the people who used them. Items 31-40 
on the attitude survey are designed to determine interest in the topics presented 
in program. Another way to judge the instjajctional proc(3||u1:es is through the 
semantic differential. Inquiry proceduresw(?re used whenever possible in 
PmJ>P^cM.vqa so each of the bipolar adjectives could provide significant clues 
to how inquiry is pursued by teachers. 
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Directions ; The Interest-Measurement Scale represents a series of choices * 
on a continuum from A, "dull," to D, ^'very interes^feig." On<5e the choices 
are established a series of topics are listed arid tlie 'students respond 
according to their Interest level. The Interest-Measurement Scale requires 
a pre-test In a manner similar; to the Llkert Scale. It Is possible, however, 
to add to the list of topics like Items 38 and 39 that you know students are 
Interested in, and this will give you some criteria with which to measure the 
relative student interest ,in the other items. Record your pre- an<i post*^ 
test answers for each item Listed. In every case your post-test score ^should 
be greater than your pre-test score. This similar pattjern holds true for the 
semantic differential. To plot the results of the semantic differential, 
simply record your pre-test and post-test results and connect the pre-^est 
scores with a solid llite and the post-test scores with a dotted line. 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



Intended Outcomes 



Participant's 
Test Scores 



Observed Outcomes 



Pre 



1. By being required to 
experience, analyze, and 
apply the' methodological 
themes of PeA4paatti;e6, 
participants will be 
more Interested than 
before in the program 
in the methodological 
themes both treated in 
the program^nd used to 
teach the progr^am 



Post 



31. Cybernetics 

32. Questioning 

33. Simulation 

34. Values Clarification 

35. Educational Objectives 

36. New , Social Stfudles 

37. Evaluation Procedures 

38. Discipline Techniques 

39. Individualized In- 
struction 

40. Educational Planning 



2. By the end of the program, participants will be more willing than before 
it to value inquiry as appropriate teaching strategy. ^ 

Inquiry Teaching , 

Logical * = = = = ^= = Illogical 

Meaningful = ^' = = = = = Meaningless 

Easy = ' = . = = = = = Hard * * 

Clear = = = = = = = Unc lear 

Important = = = = = = . - = Unimpbrtant 

Useful = = ="^= = = = Useless 

Analytical ======= Descriptive 

Important for - Not Important for 

the future = • = = = = ' = = the future 

Interesting = * = = ^ ' / Unlnter,estlng . 

Precise =' = = = = = Vague 

Enjoyable = = = = = ' = = Miserable 

Comprehensive = = = = = = = Sketchy 
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How could the instructional procedures have t>een improved to insure a greater 
interest in and applicability for the methodology treated in the program? 



-A 



If you were interested in using a semantic dif f erential^f or your own class^ 
it would be necessary to establish a class mean. Suppose for example, you 
are working with the adjectives logical—illogical on a continuum. 



'logical 



illogical 



You would assign numbers from the most logical (7) to the least logical (1). 
It is best to organize the positive connotations on the left and the negative 
connotations on the right. Suppose your class of 2t) students marked the 
continuum in the following way:""' 



2 students 

3 students 
6 students 
6 students 
0 students 
3 students 
0 students 



marked 
marked 
marked 
marked 
marked 
narked 
itijarked 



space 1 
space 2 
space 3 
space 4 
space 5 
space 6 
space 7 



giving 
giving 
giving 
giving 
giving 
giving 
giving 



that space 

that space 

that space 

that spac@ 

that space 

that space 

that spBce 



total 
total 
total 
total 
total 
total 
total 



value of 
value of 
value of 
value of 



2. 
6. 

18, 
24, 



value of 0. 
value of 18, 
value of 0. 



Total — 68 



The total (68) divided by the number of students (20) gives you a mean value 
for this continuum of 3.40. When you have determined a mean value tike this 
for each continuum of interest to yoii, a class profile, for this concept can 
be drawn, v What conclusions can you draw from your own semantic differential 
configuration? ' ' \ 
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Item 



APPENDIX G 
Examination - Session 1-7 
Law-Related Education Workshop 



1. If you have internalized into your own behavior patterns such legal 
concepts as authority, due process, freedom, equality, justice and 
the principles they represent, thi^ internalization should be evident 
' in your interaction with students. In the space provided below, in 
column A list ^ student characteristics you would like to develop in 
students through law-related education. Opposite them (column B) list 
five teaching behaviors that you might use to best promote the desired 
student characteristics. (10 pts.) 



A V 
Student Characteristics 



B 

Teaching Behaviors 



c 
d 



c 
d 



ERLC 



2. Use the^ cybernetic model on the left to classify the components of in- 
* struct ion on the right. Select from the instructional components two 
examples which exemplify each of the parts of the cybernetic model."" 
Indicate your selection by writing the component numbers from the 'right 
hand column opposite the letters provided in the left hand column. 
(5 pts.) ' ' . ' . 

1. Experience - analysis - application 

2. Teaching materials ^ \7 

3. Behavioral analysis 

4. Behavioral expectations 

5. Behavioral prescriptions 
'6. Attitude change 

7. Content & methodological perspectives 

^8. Behavior change 

9. Instructional improvement 

10. Discovery 
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Analyze the following objective by checking the appropriate category 
of structure, domains of response, level of thought and student role 
orientation. (8 pts.) ^ 

"Students should be able to analyze situations from their own 
environment in which the use of authority, the use of power 
without authority, or the absence of both occur in the manage- 
ment of conflicts, the allocation of resources and in the dis- 
tribution of responsibilities and privileges." <, 




2 ^ Informational 

3 _^ ' Planning 

c. Levels of Thought 

1 2 Information 

2 Interpretation 

3 I Application 



Domains of Response 
1' Cognitive Domain 

2 Affective Domain 

3 . Social Studies Skills 

d. Student Role Orientation 

' 1 The Scholarly Man 

2 The Public Man ; 

3 The Personal Man 



Read the specimen objective and complete the operations required of 
the directions that follow it. (4 pts.) 

"Given a situation from their environment illustrating the use 
•of authority students should be able- tb list several common 
costs and benefits of authority." 

a. Transform the objective into a test item that would measure the 
objective. 

^ c 



b. Rewrite the objective in a question format* that would -require 
i higher level thinking on tl|e part of the person answering the 
. question. 

^ — 
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Assume you wanted to teach the concept "due process" as part of a law 
focused unit* Use tfiie content which follows and a concept developmepit 
strategy to sequence the instruction. Follow the Taba model illustrating 
each of its aspects with questions appropriate to your. own grade levels. 
(9 pts.) 

presence of counsel calling of witnesses 

notice of charges cross examination 

self-incrimination cruel and unusual punishments 

unreasonable searches and fair and reasonable decision 
seizures making 



Concept Formation 



2. 



3. 

b. Interpretation of Data 

1. ^ 2. 



c. Application 
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Use the activity analysis model which follows to explore the specific 
learning potential of "Grab the Bananas" as a learning activity in 
law-related' education. RecSrd your answers opposite the letters in 
the box .on the right. Suggestions for those answers are provided in 
the strategy components under simulation strategy. (8 pts.) 

,r . ' • Simulation Strategy 



In the ' 
activity 

"Grab the 

Bananas" 

the teacher 

will hdve 

tfie stu- 
dents 

use: 



:^The cognitive skills of- 
■>on data consisting of — 



^tp make generalization^ stating -> 



^to develop the concepts of^ 



^demonstrating a cl:\anged attitude-^ 
> about > 

while learning and practi<jlng 



0 



e 



law-related social 
science perspectives'" 



Write a teacher question that would illustrate each of the following 
categories of Parson's Schedule "A," (6 pts.) ^ 

a. Rhetorical ^ 



b. , Information 

c. Leading 

d. Probing"^ ; 

e. Other 
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8. Write a^teachet response that would illustrate use of Parson's ^, 
•Schedule "B." (4 pts.) 

a. Closure ; 



ERLC 



b. Verbal rewiXlrd 

c. Sustaining 



d. Extending 



9, An effective social studies program should enable students to develop 

certain intellectual, democratic and personal values required in today's 
changing society."" From the list of concepts which follow designate 
as "A" the implied values that would best be described as intellectual, 
"B" the values that would best be described as democratic and "C" the 
values that would best be described as personal. (8 pts.) 

("A"-Intellectual "B"-Democratic "C"-Personal) 

a. Multi causality f. Search for justice 

b. Self worth g. Deduction 

c. Due process h. Choice making 

^ . d. Idife adjustment i. Rational consent 



10. Some problems and potential dangers of using various approaches to values 
education are listed below. Match each of the problems with the teach- 
ing strategy that is likely to create it. Designate as "A" the problems 
inherent in the discrepant Data Approach. Designate as "B" the problems 
associated with the Public Issues Approach. Designate as "C" the prob- 
lems associated with the Open-ended Approach. (6 pts.) 
\>. , 
("A"-Discrepant Data "B"-Controversial Issues "C"-Open-Ended) 

a. May create confusion rather than clarif icajtion 

b. May develop excessive interpersonal conflict 

c. May cause a loss of teacher credibility 

d. May develop excessive personal conflict 

^ e. May lead to excessive piolarization of issues 

~~~~ f . May requite more sensitivity than the teacher has 



11. Match tHe' teacher responses on the rigji^t with the student responses on 
the left. Use your knowledge of Kohlbetg'si moral stages to maximize 
the growth potential of the conflicts listed below. (4 pts.) 

•Student Responses 

a I clobbered the kid because 1. What you did is dumb. You 

he grabbed my comic book. behaved like a hood. It's 

Dad told me to hit anybody not very cool for a boy your 

who=*messed around with me. age to fight over a comic 



book. I'm ashamed of you. 
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11. (cont.) 
b 



I clobbered the kid because 
he stole my comic book and 
when I went to get it back 
he tore it up. That book 
cost. me fifty, cents. 

I clobbered the kid because 
he accused me of stealing 
his comic book. I'm not a 
thief and I resent being 
called one in front of my 
friends. ^ 

I clobbered the kid because 
I saw him steal the comic 
book. When 1 told him to 
give it back he pushed me 
and I hit him in self defense. 



2. Anytime you hit another 

student, no matter who, I'm 
going to hit you back just 
as hard. 



3. ^^ Possibly your behavior 'was 

justified. This is a ques- 
tion Qf individual conscience. 
You must, however, accept 
any ^responsibility and costs 
associated with the choice 
you made. 

4. But next tim6 what if the 
kid is a gorilla and he 
breaks your head. That's a 
lot of pain and expense for 
a comic book. 



5. What gave you the right to 
> take the law into your own 

hands. You had a leeal " 
obligation but you aroumed 
the rol'e Of both judge and 
jury. Your behavior was 
just as illegal as his. 

6. But you denied him due 

' , process. If reason can't be 

used to settle disputes we 
are just like animals and the 
law of the jungle prevails. 

12. One of the characteristics of effective teaching is the ability to support 
a given student role orientation with the methodology appropriate to 
developing that orientation. .Use continuum which follows and match one 
of the three points marked by "A"-Didactic Teaching;, "B"-Analytic Inquiry, 
"C"-Irituitive Inquiry to the \ppropriate student role orientations listed 
below. (6 pts.) : " ^ 



} 

Many teacher 



Didactic 
Teaching 



cues 




a. 


The 


b. 


The 


c. 


The 


d. 


The 


e. 


The 


f . 


The 



Analytic 
Inquiry 



Intuitive 
Inquiry 



B 



> 



,r'ew teacher 
cues 
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13. Use the Suchman Model of Inquiry to discuss how each of the components 
would apply to "Grab the Bananas." (6 pts.) 

a. Encounter 



b. Intake 



c. Storage 




d. Motivation 



e. Action 



f; Control 



14. As students progress through a si^mulation game the teacher's role or 

teaching behavior will usually change. Describe the type of teaching . 
behavior that might accompany the following stages o'f a simulation. 
(3 pts.) 

a. While introducing the game , 



b. While the game is in play 

V ______ 

c. While debriefing the game 
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15. The following are generalizations or tUemes which might be treated * 

in a secondary social studies program devoted to law-related educatirci. 
Circle the number of the most approp^riate teaching strategy for each 
generalization or theme. In the space to the right of the alternatives 
provide a one sentence rationale for your answer. (12 pts.) 

a. The bonding and liability requirements associated with starting 
• a motor cycle business. .4 

1. Didactics Rationale: 

'2. Simulation 

3. Individual Research " 

4. Deductive Inquiry 



b. Jus^tice has had mdre influence on the vocabulary of democracy than 
it has its practice.. 

1. Didactics Rationale: ^_ 

2. Discrepant Data 

3. Problem Solving j » 

4. Individual Research 




c. ►The inherent worth and uniqueness of every individual. 

1. Didactics- Rationale: . 

2* Open-ended Approach 

3. Problem Solving ^» 

4. Diagnostics 



"You the Jury" - A stop action film treating landmark legal decisions 
relating to the BaIZ 0^ Rights. 

" *** 

1. Discrepant Data Rationale: 

2. Didactics ' 

3. Open-ended Approach . 

4. Public Issues Approach 



e.*" The evolution, of law from the time of Hammurabi to the present. 

1. Didactics Rationale i 

2. Diagnostics ^ 

3., Discrepant Data ; 

4. Inductive Inquiry 
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(cont.) 

f . An understanding of the causes 
* and the values it promotes. 

1. Deductive Inquiry 

2. Didactics 

3. Open-ended Approach 

4. Simulation 



and dynamics of plea bargaining 
Rationale; 



147. 
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APPENDIX H 



What Is Your EP? 



Directions : Each teacher takes to the classroom different experiences , train- 
ing, insights, abilities, expectations, and intellectual prowess. Hiilosophy 
provides one way of organizing these differences into categories that have 
^meaning and that can be treated in a systematic way. Philo&ophy raises ques- 
tions which focus attention on broad but important char a(^t;er is tics teachers 




A TEST WHICH IDENTIFIES YOUR EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY' 



by Patricia D. Jersin 



REMOVED TO CONFORM WITH 
COPYRIGHT LAWS 



4^' 



Patricia D. Jersin, "What Is Your EP?" Clearing House , January, 1972. 
Used with permission from Clearing House and the author. 
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APPENDIX r * 
IMPLICATIONS • • 

o 

The four answers selected for each of the questions In this multiple-choice 
test Represent positions on educational Issues being taken by hypothetical 
spokesmen from the major educational philosophies heading each column— 
Progresslvlsm, Perennlallsm, Essentlallsm, and Existentialism. If, In 
scoring your test, you find that a majority of your choices, no matter how 
much doubling up of answers, falls In a single column, you are selecting 
a dominant educational philosophy from among tha four. For example. If 
you find your totals: Progresslvlsm (9), Perennlallsm (1), Essentlallsm 
(3) , ofid Existentialism (2) ; your dominant educational philosophy as determined 
by this test would be Progresslvlsm (9 out of 15 choices being a majority). 
If you discover yourself spread rather evenly among several or even all 
four, this scattering of answers demonstrates an eclectic set of ^^educational 
values. Indecisiveness in selecting from th^four positions could indicate 
other values and beliefs not contained within one' of these major educational 
t systems. 

In a^l formal systems of philosophy, an impo^^j^nt measure of the system's 
validity is its consistency. Your consistency in taking this test can be 
measi^ired by comparing the answer you selected for item #1 that identifies 
essences with your other answers. The more of the remaining 10 responses 
you find in the same column as item //l, the more you should find your 
responses contradicting one another — a problem Inherent Iti eclecticism. 
Again, keep in mind, lack of consistency may also be due to valuing another ' 
,8et of educational beliefs, consistent in themselves, but not included as 
onJT^ the possible systems selected for representation here. 
*^ ^. 

For clarification of the framework of these four major philosophical systems, 
review each of the sets of responses in the test separately. Further reading 
and study is suggested. A selected and briefly annotated reading list fol- 
lows : 

Bayles, Ernest E. Pragmatism in Education . New York: Harper and Row, 
1966. Pragmatism is the. foundation for John Dewey's Experimentalist 
education philosophy, so dominant in American public education during 
the 20th Century (the Progressive Category in thls\test). 

Bowyer, Carlton H. Philosophical Perspectives for Education . Glenvlew, 
Illinois: Scott Foresman and Company, 1970. A good historical survey 
of various educational philosophies noting their impact on the present 
day instructional revolution. 

Broudy, H. S. Building a Philosophy of Education . (2nd edition) New York:- 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. Written by an eminent academic philosopher 
of education who professes Classical Realism (the Perennlallst category 
in this test) . * 

Belth, Marc. The New World of Education . Boston: 1970. A philosophical 
, ' analysis of varying concepts In teaching. f 
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Kneller, George F. Existent la llom and Education > New York: Wiley and Sons, 

1958. Perhaps as close dB a non-exlatentlallst will ever come In Identi- 
fying and explaining this philosophy. 

Kneller George F. introduction to the Philosophy of Education . New York: 
Wiley and Sons, 1964. A concise, well-written study of major educational 
philosophies. Kneller also examines Reconstructlonlsm. 

Morris, Van Cleve. Philosophy and The American School . Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1961. This survey of major philosophies In education Includes 
an especially fine treatment of classical philosophies and an excellent 
chart linking formal systematic ^philosophies to their educational counter- 
parts. • ♦ 

Rickover, H. G. Education and Freedom . New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 

1959. An interestingly critical treatment of the American educational 
system by a non-philosopher who espouses a rather extreme Essentlallst 
position. 



Perennialism is the only philosophy that is antithetical to the new social 
studies. The perennialist philosophy assumes a backward posture, relying on * 
static knowledge and unsupported educational theories. An educated man in 
today's world must adapt and change and find his security, not in great 
books of the past or in theories which purport to strengthen the intellect, 
but in his own ability to^^search and ferret out of man's exploding knowledge 
the processes needed to continue learning. The ultimate outcome of any 
curriculum is the type of individual who emerges as its terminal product. 

DIRECTIONS 

Using the Tom Classification* of Scholarly, Public, and Personal Man, what 
kind of individual do you seek to develop? 
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What is your rationale for seeking tliiS tfype of behavior in students?' 




000 9'°' 



References 

See Ferfpectfves, pp. 9-31; 90-111 ; 131-142. 
See Presenter's Guidt, pp. 49>56; 97404. 
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Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 



RATIONALE: 

There is little evidence that schools and teachers go about deliberately 
suppresiing the Bill of Rights, but there is a great deal of evidence that this 
• very suppression does take place. It is naive to assume that educational . 
institutions have been the guarantor of student rights or its champion. As 
Walt Kelly laid through his comic character Pogo; ".we have met |he enemy 
and they is us." The notion that students haVc rights may be new to some 
teachers and administratoA, but it's not new to the students who are 
practicing their social science in the courts, rather than in the classroom. 
Teachers must learn more about the Bill of Rights and' the laws covering 
their own rights and responsibilities as well as those of their students. 
Teachers must mod^sl what they teach and help students understand that 
individual rights have corresponding responsibilities and that democracy 
demands participation. Tcachm must attack ail unreasomble procedures 
and limitatuns on itudenti^ righti and help formulate ichoo! policy which 
will allow student! to practice their/social studies in the classroom rather 
than in the courtroom. 

OBIECnVES: 

Aftcr'playing "The Underground ftess", students will be able to: 

«\ 

^ 1. Explore the scope and limits of such substantive Ipgal concepts 

as authority, participation, freedom and equality. 

2. Operationalize these ^concepts in a realistic school setting 
involving the type of transactions, due process, responsibility, 
and diversity that defme students' rights and responsibilities. h 

3. Demonstrate an increased appreciation of adjudication as a 
peaceful means of settling disputes and of justice as a workable 
standard for measuring the success or failure of the decisions 
that are made. 

MATERULS 

The setting for the simulation will be established in two accounts of 
the underground press incident at West High School. One account is 
written from an administrative point of view and the other from the point 
of view of the students involved in the controversy. The role-groups in the 
simulation will prepare legal arguments for their positions on the question: 
Should the dismissal of the three students involved in the "underground 
press" controversy be upheld on the specific allegations that they did, in 
fact, behave in a manner "unbecoming students of West High School?" 

CONTENT: \^ 

The content of the simulation will be based on the actual school 
board policies of the students' own district and the state and national law 
as it relates^ to students' rights and responsibilities. Each of the 
roles'-assignments will require that students use the following legal 
concepts while developing their roles. 

Afthoriky^ Transactions 

Pirticipltion EWMProcess 

Freedom Responsibility 

Equality Diversity « 

O 1 
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Simulation Scenario 

TEACHING STRATEGY: (A iimulation format) / V 
Directioni (primary aatifnment) 

Some 14 students should be assigned the roles a week or so before the 
actual simUQtcd board-hearing. Students should develop their roles based 
on the general oricntatton contained in them and on local policy and/or 
appropriate state statutes which apply to their own school system. The 
specific hearing format should follow as closely as possible the actual 
prpceduro the board uses in such cases. 

SimuUtion (Day I) 

Tlie hearing will involve the advocates in a, conflict-resolutfon 
situation. The outcome would be the actual judgment made by the School 
Board oh each of the charges. It will also consist of a recommendation.'if 
any, for ftirther legal action outside the jurisdiction of the school board. 

Debriefing Inquiry Questions ^y 2) 

•How did each of you feel in the roles you had? 

•I? 

•Dropping the roles, how do you feel about the board's decisk)n? 
-Was justice served? 

-What authority does the school have in limiting such freedoms as 
speech, press, religion and assembly? 

-What standards should determine the limits of these freedoms? 

-If you were to forrauUite a pdsitton statement on student rights and* 
responsibilities, what would you include in the statement? 

Evaluation (Thirty-minute esny examination) 

Assume that a group of senior students wanted to change the school 
policy as it relates to the long-established smoking policy of the schoo' 
The question being addressed is: To what extent should the smoking 
privileges for'teachers be extended to students, particularly as they lelatc 
to students who have reached their 18th birthdays. In addressing this issue, 
aoi^r the following questions: 

1. What body would have authority to make such a change in the 
smoking policy? 

2. What influence groups would need to be considered before 
making the change? 

3. What legal issues might be based in support of a new policy 
change? 

4. What new policy could be devised providing equal treatment of 
students but at the same time: j 

a. preserving the legal constraints that young students (ninth 
graders) may not purchase or consume tobacco. 

b. preserving the rights of non-smokers to a healthy and clean 
environment. 
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For the Defendants 



WEST IDGH SCHOOL 
Jeffenon School District 390 
Jeffenon CSty, lowi 
Mr. Edwtid Jones 
Prindptl-WcttHi^ 
' * School 

April 20. 1975 

wDeai Members of the Board: 

This letter /is in response to school board policy which requires school 
administrators jo justify action which leads to expulsion of students with 
no provision fjor readmission. On April 14, 1975, James Green, Marda 
Hoi^ins and Stan Reed were expcnetf from school for conduct 
unbccomhig a student at West High School. The three students, all 
formerly members of the student newspaper staff, turned their backs on 
the le^timate school newspaper and printed and disseminated the first and 
last edition of their so-called "Underground Press." lyi the process of 
preparing, Anting and disseminating this edition, the students committed 
the following acts unbecoming of students at our school: 

.1. The edition was made with stencils taken from the student 
newspaper office, by mimeograph machines used without 
pcrmis^n and on paper stolen from the school office. 

2. The edition cuuUined scurrilous and untrue accounts of the 
principal's sex life. The edition featured a rating system of the 
instructional staff made up of criteria that was abusive and 
obscene and not appropriate to any standards of good teaching. 
The edition called for a revision of the grading system drawing a 
preposterous analogy between our grading system and the way 
Nazism undertook its extermination policy during World War O. 
The issue featured a fetter to the editor by Marda Hopkins, 
urging students to boycott the school lunch program as a protest 
against the allegedly "horrible food" that is "not fit for human 
consumption." 

3. While distributhig the paper, Stan Reed stood in front of the 
cafeteria d#or and caused such a commotion that many of the 
students were late for class. While in class, the students read the 
paper, causing further disruption by reacting to the scandalous 
and libelous material contained in the paper. 

In light of the above acts, we inform you of our action in summarily 
cxpeBing these three students from school; and we urge that you sustain 
our action and exclude these students from any future involvement in 
school affairs. 



, Respectfully yours, 

ress. A Case Study ( 
d Responsibilities 



For the Plaintiffs 



Jeffenon Gty Di^wtch, April 21, 1975 



To the Editor: 



As students of West High School, we feel we have been denied our 
right of freedom of the press as specified in the First Amendment of the 
Bill of Rights. Our expulsion from school, without a hearing, came as a 
result of printing our own student paper because we couldn't get our 
message across using the regular ^school channels. We have been charged 
with the^following "crimes" and our purpose in writing this letter is to 
answer the* charges made against us. 

1. We will admit that we used school nuterials and equipment to 
publish the paper, but the materials were not stolen. At the 
b^inning of the year, the members of the Journalism Club 
raised funds themselves to purchase the paper and stencils. The 
machine is school property and therefore it belongs to the, 
taxpay^s who should be able to use it in any way they want. 

2. In reference to the charge of dc^mation or libel, we stand 
behind what we print. The fact that Mr. Jones has recently been 
divorced should attest to the truth of what was written about his 
sex life. Our rating system of teachers was praised by most of the 
staff and only those who got a poor rating have complained. The 
kids at West hate the grading system and most of them a^ee 
with our statements about it. The same is true of the terrible 
service in the school cafeteria. Anyway, kids were only asked to 
boycott the food and no one took away their choice of eating or 
not eating at the cafeteria. ^ 

3. We did distribute the paper during lunch hour but if any kids 
were late to class it wis because they were mad at the school for 
treating them so badly. AH we did was print the truth. 

It is disturbing to be denied our right to print the ^th. It is even 
more disturbing, however, to be denied an education for standing up for 
what we believe. 

\jim Greene 
Reed 

* ' Marcia Hopkins' 



Roles and Viewpointsr 

defuse any criminil nction agaUist the students and get them bade into 
school. The real iuue foi you is one of student freedom and the misuse of 
terms liko **behavior unbecoming students of West Hi^ School** Do / 
students leave their rights at the school house door? You think not and 
you want the hearing to spell out the rights the students have. You 
posonally feel that the students may not have acted req»oniibly in some of 
their 4)ehavior but you don't want that to cloud the real issue of student 
rights laiscd by the students. Shanlcy y|. Northeast Independent School 
District, 4G2 F« 24960 (Sth Cir. 1972) is a lower federal court case dealii^ 
with students richt to prepare, distribute and sell literature such as 
'•underground" newspapen. 

The studento (lim - Stan - Mucia) 

You may be called to testify in the hearing so you want to work with 
Ms. Apple and help her in any way you cm* You are particuUrly 
concerned about student equality and that the school will protect the 
diversity of ideas even when the ideas are unpopular. You are also 
concerned about receiving a fair hearing so you want to be sure of school 
board procedure in cases like this. You want to darify the school position 
on student rights and responsibilities preventing any possibto retaliation 
against yoU once you/re back in jscbooi 

The Admlniftratk>n (Mr. Jones A Mr. Allan) 

You (Mr. Jones) aSe in a dilemma between dislike of the student 
behavior surrounding the underground pi^er and your professional 
responsibility of providing the best education possible for the students of 
Jefferson City. You are very upset with the personal attack made on you 
and you want a public apology or redress in the civil courts. 

You (Mr. Allan) want to back up your administra^n and set an 
example for all of the students that inespoAsible student behavior will not 
be tolerated in the district. On the other huid, you want to work out the 
conflict in a lawful and speedy wky so that the school district can get on 
with the business of education. 
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Your Decision and Opinion 



Mn* EmilySoutlioomb (Board President), Seven Member School Board 

The board was a little upset by the principalis letter summarily 
dismissing the students without a hearing. Because of the recent case of 
Gross vs. Lopez (43 LW 418A) the board has decided to grant a hearing in 
•one week to the offending students. The notice of charges (the Prindpal*$ 
letter) wuMot to each of the students on April 21^ 1975;and1hey were ' 
given the.dight to be represented by ah attorney. Our task before the board ' 
meeting will be to determine the Board's autl^rity over each of the charges 
and duriiy the neeting to rule on only the charges and traiuactk>ni that 
M under our Judadiction. The responsibility for any criminal action 
growing (Htf of tlw case will be turned over to Mr. James, the school 
attorney^ Hat potiMe ciidl litigation. Our primary responsibility is to the 
people of Jefferson Gty who elected us and in their name to make sure the 
idKHot adisinistntors and the students iitvolved in the confUct get a just 
and open hearing. 

Mr. Otto Jamci (The School Board Attorney) 

•You are voy concerned that the school board is le^y coveKd hi any 
actions related to the controversy. You want to make sure the Board is 
advised oC what rights of partkipatk>n are guaranteed by the Constitutk>n 
as artkulaled in cases hke Tinker vs. Des Momes 393 U.S. 503 (1969) andf 
by West Vligink vt. Bamette 319 U.S. 624 (1943). You are also concerned 
that itudeaU are i^ven due pioceaa so that the Board is protected in <ks/c$ 
Uke Qou n. Lopez (43 LW 4181) and Wood j^s. Strickland 73-1285. You 
are e^tiaOjr corxxmed, however, that the students are made accountaUe 
for any kfal tiaiiigressk)ns that accompaided the publicatton of their 
newapapac This it particularly true of their possibto hbel case concemhig 
the good name of Mr. Jones, West High PrincipaL ] 

ij . 

Ma. Robftta Apfile (ACLU Altocn^ for the Students) 

You feel it it unfortunate that the students wrote the letter to the 
editor admitting public guilt for their actions. You hope that you can 



